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The Close of the Volume. 


Tats number closes the seventh volume of the Gengser 
Farmer. Whether our efforts to make a paper worth all 
that it costs, and something more, have been successful, 
each subscriber will of course judge for himself. We are 
satisfied with the evidence afforded by the large increase 
of its circulation, and shall make correspending additional 
efforis to render the Farmer worthy of the most extensive 
patronage. Our terms are so extremely low, that nothing 
short of tens of thousands of subscribers will enable us to 
realize a fair living by editing and publishing this journal. 
Nor can we well employ and pay agents for procuring the 
names of those that ought to take, read, and sustain a 
paper devoted entirely to the interests of our rural popu- 
lation. Our dependence is on the public spirit, and patriot- 
ism of its readers, to extend the circulation and usefulness 
of this, the cheapest agricultural work in the Union, and 
doubtless in the world. Take the whole State together, 
not one farmer in fifteen either subscribes for, or reads, 
any agricultural journal whatever. It is now some 17 or 
18 years since the Genesee FARMER was first sfarted ; 
and 12 or 13 since Judge Bue commenced the publication 
of the Curtivator, at Albany. Although neither the 
Farmer nor Cultivator has reason to complain of a lack 
of patronage, yet all must regret that so large a majority 
of the tillers of the earth neglect to learn what they may 
by studying the recorded experience, and observations of 
other practical agriculturists ; and in turn, recording in 
some periodical for the equal benefit of their brethren, 


enable Farmers and Horticulturists to teach one another, 
at the least possible expense, we publish annually a vol- 
ume of nearly 300 large octavo pages, at 374 cents a vol- 
ume where eight copies are taken together. There is 
not a town in the State that should not receive at least 
100 copies ; nor is there one where that number can not 
he circulated by a little effort. The organization of Farm- 
ER's CLvuss, and the enlistment of young men in the noble 
and honorable work of improving the race of husbandmen, 
as well as their domestic animals, farms and crops, is the 
direction in which our labors should now be turned. 
Young Men of Western New York! will you not lend 
us your assistance to extend the circulation of the GENESEE 
FarMER? The cause to which it is devoted is your cause 
—the elevation of honest, rural industry. Do you wish 
to rank in the community as men of science, familiaravith 
the unerring laws of Nature; then sustain the earnest 


-| eflorts of the Editor of this paper to simplify the study of 


natural phenomena, that all may read and understand the 
works of God, as displayed in the happy results which He 
has secured to the labor of all that know, and obey His 
laws. Our unfathomed mental powers were obviously 
created for use. It is a plain question for us to decide, 
what use we shall make of this, the most precious gift of 
infinite Wisdon and Goodness? If Heaven has made us 
social beings, then let us be social, and strive to improve 
the society in which our lot is cast. Let us be willing 
to learn of others, and to teach what we learn, that we 
all may be wiser than we now are. Study the great Vol- 
ume of Nature, for it was written by One that loves his 
pupils, and will reward them liberally for their diligence 
in the acquisition of true knowledge. 





To our Patrons. 

ConstpERie the price at which it is afforded, the present 
volume of this journal contains an unusual amount and va' 
riety of useful and interesting matter, in both departments— 
and likewise over fifty engravings of improved Implements, 
Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Fruits, &c. It is far the 
cheapest, (if not the dest,) Agricultural Paper now published. 
If any doubt the truth of this assertion, let them examine 
the Farmer, and compare it with other similar journals. 

We wish, and intend, to make the ensuing volume of the 
Farmer superior, in many respects, to the present. Our 
facilities for its publication in a neat and proper style will 
be greater than heretofore, and we shall avail ourselves of 
every appropriate means to render the Gengeser FARMER 
worthy of the confidence and earnest support of an intelli- 





the results of their own experience in rural affairs. To 


gent and enterprising community. [See Prospectus, &c., 
on last page of this number. ] mM, 
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Wheat Culture. 

NUMBER TWO. 

How can one best increase the elements of 
wheat in soils where such elements are lacking ? 

This is a question of great practical moment. 
To show, in the first oh what one acre of 
dand can do, where Science hau supplied it with 
each element used by Nature in forming this in- 
valuable plant, so far as such elements were lack- 
ing in the soil, we ask the reader’s attention to 
the following facts: - 

In part VIII, vol. 2, page 206, Mr. Colman 
says: ‘It is well attested that a crop of wheat 
grown in Norfolk county in the same year (1845) 
produced 11 quarters, 2 bushels, 3 pecks per acre, 
that is to say, 90 bushels, 3 pecks per acre.”’— 
The evidence of the truth of this statement being 
satisfactory to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
its Council directed Prof. Playfair to make a 
critical analysis of the soil that produced this 
remarkable crop. He did so, with the following 
result : 

Organic matter, - = - 
Hydrate water, 
Carbonic acid, 


Silica, 
Per oxide of | 


2.43 


2.60" 


on, 


Lime, - - 
Alumina, . 
Sulphuric acid, 
Phosphoric acid, 
Magnesia, 
Potash, 


Seda, - - 
Chlorine, - 


Loss on analysis, - = - 


Total, 

in so smail an amount as 100 grains, this soil 
shows an appreciable quantity of each element, 
(14 in number,) found in perfect wheat plants. 
And yet, more than four-fifths of the soil is noth- 
ing but silica, or pure flint sand. The propor- 
tion of silica is about the same as we find in our 
best wheat soils in Wheatland. It differs from 
them in containing more soda, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid ; while the amount of lime, magnesia, 
alumina, oxide of iron, and chlorine, correspond 
very exactly with the results of our own analy- 
ses. We have, however, never so small an 
amount of —_ matter (vegetable mold) as 24 
percent. The fact that over 90 bushels of wheat 
can be grown on an acre with so little organic 
matter in the surface soi] as 2.43 per cent., is 
worthy of mature consideration by those that de- 
sire to prepare their land for producing large 
crops of wheat at the least expense. It is not 
vegetable, but mineral matter that our soils lack 
to give a large yield of plump wheat. An abun- 
dance of mold will increase the growth of straw, 
but not of grain. ‘To promote the growth of the 
latter, no one thing is so valuable, as a general 
rule, as that of bones boiled to a powder in strong 
lye. ‘To this the addition of gypsum and com- 


* Water not driven of at 212° of heat. 


mS ____ 
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mon salt will be of great service. The phos- 
phate of lime contained in bones is an indispens- 
able ingredsent in forming the seeds of the wheat 
plant. The gluten in this grain contains sul- 
phur, which the sulphate of lime ( m,) will 
furnish. The plant also needs }, soda mag- 
nesia, and chlorine ; #ll of which the common 
salt, and ashes leached to obtain lye, will supply. 
The liquid excretions as well as the dung of 
animals abound in elements most useful in form- 
ing wheat. But an excess of manure will be ru- 
inous to the crop. And why this is so, let us 
now consider. Suppose, for an experiment, one 
should make 2000 lbs. of ripe wheat, including 
both straw and grain, into a heap of manure for 
feeding a second crop of wheat plants. Let this 
manure be spread over the ground eight or ten 
inches deep, so that the plants would have to or- 
ganize their tissues, seed, d&c., from the appro- 
priate elements contained in the manure. Could 
alarge yield of good seeds be thus grown? We 
think not. Whynot? Every thing the kernels 
of wheat need, as well as all that the stems and 
leaves require, would be present in great abun- 
dance. The difficulty is this: Nature designs 
that this plant shall derive from the a/mosphere, 
through the medium of its roots and leaves, a 
large portion of the carbon, nitrogen, —— 
and hydrogen, used in organizing its seed.— 
Hence, to feed wheat plants with an excess of 
these elements in rotting manure, is to inflict a 
surfeit and disease upon the same. All organ- 
ized beings, whether vegetable or animal, may 
be injured, more or less, by having an excess of 
nutritious matter thrown into their circulating 
systems. Wheat can endure this surfeit far less 
than corn, oats, or barley. There is a natural 
limit beyond which we can not force any plant 
or animal, by the use of its most appropriate food. 
But in regard to wheat culture, we are far behind 
the maximum of product consistent with the high- 
est profit. Something can be gained on most 
farms, by the droppings of domestic animals, ap- 
plied directly to wheat fallows. ‘They are not 
generally too rich for a dose of barn-yard ma- 
nure; especially if it be well rotted, and contain 
an admixture of gypsum, salt, ashes, and lime. 
Don’t spare the clover seed, the plaster, nor the 
leached ashes, where you wish to enrich your soil. 


Most farmers, in our judgement, sow too little 
seed per acre. They seem to have too many 
acres to do full justice to each rood of land.— 
Having contrived, some how, to obtain posses- 
sion of a large surface, they appear too poor in 
ready money, to prosecute their business to the 
best advantage. Pride and avarice in agricul- 
ture, as in other pursuits, over-reach themselves. 
Less capital in land, and more in ready cash, 
would effect a change most advantageous to more 
than one reader of our paper. The great objec- 
tion to buying the things required to form good 
crops of wheat, is the want of funds for that pur- 
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pose. Many would purchase more clover seed, | wild grass, as well as shelter to protect them 
timothy seed, gypsum, salt, ashes, lime, bones, |from the strong, cold, and almost continous 
&c., if they had less land and more money. If) winds of that vast, open country. In southern 
they had fewer acres to fence and cultivate, they | Illinois and Indiana, where there is more timber, 
would buy more rails, and better farm imple-|and the climate is naturally milder, less attention 
ments. It is not often that we tell our friends of |need be paid to guarding against the inclemen- 
their faults; and we hope now not to give of-|cies of the seasons. But even there cold rains, 
fence. There are some wounds that require to | sleet and snow are quite too severe on sheep for 
be probed a little, before they will heal soundly |them to be out with impunity. Sheds are un- 
at the bottom. We are py ge! driving} common, but clumps of trees, and dense 
too many young men out of New York, who groves serve as substitutes which are better than 
have been born and raised in the State, by a per-|nothing. Red clover does not take readily and 
nicious practice of adding farm to farm, to be grow well; but turnips, blue grass, timothy, 
cultivated by foreigners, either as hirelings, or | oats, peas, beans, corn, &c., make excellent 
tenants. We do not object to foreigners coming | food for sheep. White clover is indigenous on 
among us to work at any pursuit whatever. We |the banks of the Little Wabash river. At Albi- 
object only to the expulsion of the best talent,|on, in Edwards county, are flocks of Merino 
the noble enterprise, the pride, and hope, of the | sheep that have been kept for 30 years, 6 or 8 
Commonwealth, because a foolish spirit of land) months each year, on wild prairie grass, and 
monopoly denies them soil to cultivate in New |have continued in good health and vigor. The 
York on such terms as Humanity and Virtue de-| progenitors of these sheep were imported by 
serve. wealthy Englishmen, who purchased and settled 

We do not consider these remarks as out of a large tract where the village of AJbion is loca- 
place. It must be borne in mind that in very | ted, at the close of the war in 1815, The quali- 
many of our most fertile towns, our rural popula- ty of the wool of these fine Spanish sheep has 
tion is on the decrease ; and the character of the | not deteriorated, although Albion is a little south 
inhabitants is undergoing a rapid change, by the | of the latitude of Washington city. The writer 
removal of young men, and the incoming of oth- of this knows of no better country for wool 
er persons from abroad. Let as many come in| growing than southern Illinois, if one is proof 
from abroad as will. against fever-and-ague. 

We shall undertake to show, at another time,| Any quantity of choice land can be had at 
that money earned in Western New York, can | Congress price, both timber and prairie. Much 
be more profitably employed here in growing |of this land is high rolling prairie, and makes 
wheat for New York and Boston markets, than | capital sheep walks. They need a shepard, 
at any pvint west of the State. Still, this fact by | however, to protect them fromthe depredations 
no means justifies that craving spirit which grasps | of the little, mean prairie wolf, and from dogs, 
at all the land that joins the estate where it frets} which are meaner stil]. The climate isthe same 
and chafes a lump of living clay. Small, well|as that of St. Louis, and most admirably adapted 
tilled, and highly productive farms, occupied by} to the growth of apples, pears, peaches, and 
an intelligent, virtuous, and independent people, | grapes. The society is not so good as it might 
ig just the condition of the society that we desire! be ; consisting mainly of persons ung a to 
to witness. The greatest good to the largest/hold slaves in Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
number, is our motto. When this maxim shall|see, who have emigrated north to settle on Con- 
be acted on in good faith by the community, the | gress lands. 
wheat and corn fields of the Empire State will 
produce twice as much as they now do; anda| Uservut To tue Lapirs.—One of the most 
double population will be twice as comfortable | important of all household duties, is to keep the 
and happy as is now seen by the traveller in go-|door knobs, the lamps, the spoons, the plates, 
ing from tide water to lake Erie. ‘‘and all that sort o’ thing,” in brightly polished 
--———_-—— order. If instead of the chalk, and prepara- 

Sheep Husbandry on the Prairies. tions, ladies will use camphene oil and rotten 

A correspondent writing from Lafayette Co., |Stone, a far brighter, more durable and quicker 
Indiana, asks for information on the subject of| Polish can be obtained than in any other way.— 
keeping sheep on the praries, in regard to shel-|Camphene is the article used for producing the 


ter in the winter, the value of wild grass after exquisite polish of the daguerreotype plates, and 
autumn frosts, &c. nothing has ever been found to equal it. 


We have spent only two winters on the prai- 
ries in Illinois, and then in the latitude of St.| Coven 1x Horsxs.—The boughs of the com- 
Louis ; but we have often visited the State in|mon cedar, cut fine, and mixed with the food of 
the winter season. A prairie range for ca'tle or | horses, are said to be an effectual remedy for the 
sheep is nearly worthless, after cold weather has | troublesome and very prevalent disease called 
fairly set in. Both alike need other forage than | “‘ cough.” 
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The Study of Agriculture. 
CHAPTER IL. 

Wuar is Agriculture # 

1. Agriculture is both an Arr and a Science. 

What is the art of agriculture ? 

2. The art of agriculture consists in the skill- 
ful application of manual labor to the cultivation 
of the earth. 

What is the science of Agriculture ? 

8. The science of agriculture has for its ob- 
ject the investigation of those Natural Laws, and 
changes in Matter, by which it is organized into 
the bodies and products of cultivated plants, and 
domestic animals; and again dissolved into its 


original elements, after vitality has ceased to in- | 


fluence the condition of the various substances 
with which it has been associated. 

What Gningelhing feature characterizes all 
Natural Laws ? 

4. They are distinguished by the uniformity 
and certainty of their operations. Hence, if we 
study them thoroughly, and once learn their pe- 
culiarities, the knowledge so attained will be true, 
and available, during the balance of our lives. 

What is one of the most important Laws, which 
control the production of all cultivated plants ? 

5. It is that Law, which renders it impractica- 


ble to organize any vegetable, without a supply| 


of the precise things that Nature uses for making 
the whole substance of such vegetable. 
What are the things used in forming the bod- 


ies and products of all cultivated plants ? 

6. If we consider them as binary compounds, 
i. e. compounds of two simple substances, they 
are thirteen in number, and they have the fol- 
lowing common names : Water; Carbonic acid ; 
Ammonia ; Silica; Alumina; Lime ; Potash; 


Soda ; Magnesia; Oxide of Iron ; Sulphuric 
acid ; Muriatic acid ; and Phosphoric acid. 

Do cultivated plants contain no other elements 
than such as exist in the compound bodies above 
named ? é 

7. None of any practical importance. There 
is occasionally found in their ashes, a little of| 
the metal called manganese; and animals that | 
live on vegetables extract from the same the fuu- | 
orine which is formed in the enarmel, or glassy | 
covering, over the exposed surface of their teeth. | 

If water be a compound substance, what a 
its constituent elements ? 

8. The constituent elements of water are ory- 
gen and hydrogen, combined in the proportion of | 
eight parts by weight of oxygen, to one of hy-| 
drogen. | 

What is Oxygen? 

9. The term is derived from two Greek words | 
that signify ‘to make sour ;” “to form acidity;” | 
because this simple element naturally unites with | 
many others and forms most biting acids, like 
aquafortis. 


gas, without taste or smell, having all the me-| 


| 2 


When pure, oxygen is an invisible /it in the 
small aperture in the stem, and may be set on 


chanical properties of atmospheric air, of which 
it forms 21 parts in 100. 

Does oxygen exist in nature, in cther forms 
than those of a liquid in water, and of a gas in 
the atmosphere ? 

10. It does. In 100 pounds of si/ica—pure 
flint sand—there are 52 Ibs, of oxygen combined 
with 48 of a simple element called silicon, or 
silicium. Nearly one half of the weight of 
granite mountains is nothing more than oxygen 
in a solid form ; while it constitutes eight parts 
in nine in all water, vapor, ice, and snow. 

Is this substance known by any other name 
‘than that of oxygen ? 

11. It is; being often called * vital air,” from 
the circumstance of its supporting the respira- 
tion of all animals. It also supports combustion, 
by uniting chemically with the body consumed. 

What do you mean by the chemical union of 
two or more bodies ? 

12. Chemical union is distinguished from me- 
chanical union by the circumstance that, a new 
and fixed compound is formed by chemical union, 
which differs in its properties from each of its 
constituents. Thus water is as unlike either ox- 
ygen or hydrogen gas in all its properties, as it 
well canbe. It occupies less than a thousandth 
part of the space filled by these gases before their 
chemical] union to form water. 

Is there any known law that governs the com- 
bination of simple and compound bodies ? 

13. There is. All elements that combine 
| chemically at all, do so in definite proportions. 
Will you illustrate this law ? 

14. Take 8 grains of oxygen gas and mix with 
it 1 grain of hydrogen, in a clean strong glass 
vessel. These gases can be set on fire by an 
‘electric spark, and will explode with some vio- 
lence, but not enough to break stout glass, and 
form 9 grains of water. If 11 grains of oxygen 
are used instead of 8, only 8 will combine with 
the hydrogen ; 3 grains will remain unaffected. 
If2 grains of hydrogen are used to 8 of oxygen, 
rain only will combine. 
Vhat important practical effect has this law of 
definite proportions ? 

15. It gives a fixed and uniform character to 
allchemical compounds. Hence, water, although 

binary substance, possesses al] the advantages 
of a simple element, in connection with those of 
a chemical compound. 

Can water be decomposed, and its elements 
separated ? 

16. It can be very easily, by the use of a little 
iron filings, sulphuric acid, and a quart glass bot- 
tle. 2 ounces of iron filings, 14 ounces of 
the acid diluted in 8 ounces of water, and put 
into the bottle, will decompose water, disengage, 
and expel from the bottle, Aydrogen By 
perforating a cork with a pipe stem, and placin 
tle, the gas will pass through the 
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fire. It burns with a feeble, and almost invisi- 
ble light in the day time. 

How do you know that the gas given off comes 
from water ? 

17. Because neither the sulphuric acid, nc r iron 
contains a particle of hydrogen ; and water does. 

What becomes of the oxygen in the decom- 
posed water ? 

18. It unites chemically with the iron filings 
and forms a compound called oxide of iron.— 
With this oxide the acid combines chemically 
and forms the salt called copperas, or sulphate of | 
iron. When the hydrogen gas that escapes from | 


} 


the bottle in the manner described, is burnt, what 
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When a cubic foot of water is expanded into 
steam, how many cubic feet will the latter fill ? 

26. 1696. 

W hen a quart of water is made into steam, at 
the temperature of boiling heat (212°) and the 
steam condensed in water at 62°, how many 
quarts will it heat up to the boiling point ? 

27. About 63 quarts. 

How will you explain this phenomenon, see- 
ing that the steam when tested by a thermometer 
is no hotter than boiling water ? 

28. If we place over a steady fire—that of a 
spirit lamp is best—water in a thin glass basin, 
its temperature will gradually rise till it reaches 


new compound is formed with this inflammable |212° when it boils, and the water becomes no 


as? 

19. No other compound is formed than that of | 
water. 

How will you demonstrate the fact that, water | 
is formed when hydrogen is burnt in the air ? 

20. By placing a glass tube an inch in diame- | 
ter and 30 inches long over the burning gas, ra- 
por will be condensed on the inside of the tube, 
although quite dry at the beginning of the exper- | 
iment. The term hydrogen is derived from! 
Greek words that signify, ‘I form water.” Wa- 
ter can not be formed without hydrogen. 

What are a few of the distinguishing charac- | 
teristics of hydrogen ? 

21. It is the lightest body in the world that 
can be weighed; being 15 times lighter than 
common air, and 16 times lighter than oxygen. 
It was formally used to inflate balloons. It is in- 
visible and devoid of taste and smell. 

[f oxygen is 16 times heavier than hydrogen, 
and 8 parts by weight of the former unite with 
1 of the latter to form water, must not two vol- 
umes of hydrogen combine with one of oxygen 
to give the relative weight of these elements, as 
Stoll? 

Certainly. 


Let 1 cubic inch represent 1 of 
hydrogen, thus— 


HW. | O.8 
hy 

and half a cubic inch will represent 8 of oxygen. 

The two make one of water, whose equivalent 

number is 9. 

Do all chemical compounds have a fixed equiv- 
alent number ? 

23. They do; as will be abundantly shown in| 
the course of our Study. 

Do the gases oxygen and hydrogen ever com- 
bine without forming liquid water ? 

24. They do; and instead of forming water they | 
make gaseous steam. 

In that case is there any condensation of the 
volumes of the oxygen and hydrogen at their | 
chemical union ? 
_ 25. There is. The condensation is just equal | 
to one third of the bulk of the two gases, i. e. the | 
whole volume of the oxygen is merged into that) 
of the hydrogen. 


hotter, but ebulition continues so long as any 
water remains. Let us suppose that the temper- 
ature of the water was 62° when placed over the 
fire ; and it took a steady heat 6 minutes to boil 


‘it. The gain in temperature in 6 minutes was 


the difference between 62° and 212°, or 150,— 
This divided by 6, and it is seen that the gain 


was equal to 25° a minute, for 6 times 25150. 
With the same uniform heat from the lamp, it 
will take 40 minutes to evaporate all the water. 
10 multiplied by 25° (the amount of heat impar- 


ted to the water in each minute,) give 1000° of 
heat as the sum total acquired by the steam. To 


raise the temperature of a quart of water at 62 > 
up to 212°, will take 150° of heat. But it has 


been demonstrated that, although steam shows by 
the thermometer only 212° of heat, it has re- 
ceived 1000°, and when condensed, will raise as 


many quarts from 62° to 212 as the difference 
150) is contained in 1000 ; which is 6§ times. 

In what condition do these 1000° of heat exist 
in steam, that a thermometer shows no more 


than 212° ? 


29. In the condition of latent or hidden heat. 
I have stated the fact that, water in being changed 
into steam, expands to 1696 times its former vol- 
ume. It is an important natural law that, the 


capacity of a body to hold insensible heat is jin- 
‘creased as it passes from a denser to a rarer or 


thiner medium. Steam is a vastly rarer medium 
than water ; and in making the transition, it ren- 
ders a large amount of sensible heat insensible, 


or /atent. All this is made sensible again, when 


steam, or any other body is condensed. 


Water is a rarer mecium than ice. Will you 
pretend to say that water at 32° in freezing into 
ice at the same temperature, gives out sensible 
heat ? 

30. Certainly Ido. It givesoutno less than 140°. 

How can you prove that ? 

31. Dissolve a pound of ice at 32° in a pound 
of water at 172°, and you will have 2 lbs. of wa- 
ter at 32° instead of 102°, the mean of 32° and 
172°. This simple experiment demonstrates that 
ice in liquifying absorbs 140° of heat and hides 
it, which of course it will give out on ohne 

Is there any other similar instance where the 
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solidifying of water changes insensible into sen-| point; what would be the effect of such a law? 
sible heat ? 39. Most disastrous to all land animals and 

32. There is. Pour cold water on well burnt’ plants in all the regions of the earth, where win- 
caustic lime, and it will disappear, being solidi-| ter and frost prevail to any extent. Water and 
fied, and chemically combined with the hes: to! ice are good non-conductors of heat ; and by re- 
form a hydrate of that mineral. In this opera- | taining a covering of ice, and of water below 394 
tion heat enough is often evolved from cold wa- | degrées on the surface of rivers and lakes in win- 
ter to set wood on fire iter, the escape of heat from the mass of water 


What is the weight of steam, as compared with below is prevented. It is by this means that the 
that of atmospheric air # fluidity of water is preserved in the coldest 


33. It is38 percent. lighter. Air being 1000 | weather. 
steam is 620. Suppose Providence had so arranged the par- 


At what temperature does water occupy the | ticles of ice as to render it 5 per cent. heavier, 
smallest space ? ‘instead of being 5 per cent. lighter than water, 

34. At 394 degrees. It is an important law, | What would be the effect ? 
which so modifies the arrangement among the; 40. The ice would sink at once to the bot- 
particles of matter in water, that it expands in |tom of the stream or lake as fast as formed ; and 
the same ratio on being cooled below 39.5°, even the whole body of water would soon become a 
after it is frozen into solid ice, that is witnessed | solid mass of ice, which, in many cases, the heat 
when its temperature is raised above 39.5° to of a whole season could not melt again. 
any number below 212°. ‘Thus water at 32°| How will you account for the large cracks in 
and 47° fills equal volumes. |ice on rivers, ponds, and lakes ? 

When water at 32° is solidified into ice at the, 41. They are made by the remarkable influ- 
same degree, how much larger space does the|ence of heat, which contracts ice, after severe 
ice fill than that occupied by the water ? \freezing, and opens seams, just as heat in sum- 

35. About 5 per cent. 100 cubic inches of| mer opens cracks or fissures in stiff clay. On 





water, on freezing, make 105 cubic inches of ice. 

Is the expansive force of water, while chrys- 
talizing, very great ? 

36. It is. ‘This prodigious mechanical force 
plays a very conspicuous part in disintegrating 
solid rocks, and other minerals. 

What are we to understand by the disintegra- 
tion of any solid substance # 

37. Take a lump of hard chrystalized sugar, 
and crush it by any mechanical force, and you 
will disintegrate its particles ; and by so doing, 

reatly increase the solubility of the sugar. The 
reezing of a compact lump of clay, separates all 
its particles, and greatly favors the solution of 
the salts in this lump of earth, which nature uses 
in the organization of plants. Heat and Cold 
are very important agents in the economy of 
Nature ; and their action on the material ele- 
ments of the world should be studied with the ut- 
most care. 

How will you account for the cooling of the 
air in a room by sprinkling water on the floor in 
a warm day ? 

38. As the water evaporates, it renders a large 
amount of the sensible heat in the atmosphere la- 
tent or insensible, which heat is indispensable to 
retain water in its expanded condition of vapor. 
The radiation of heat from the surface of the 
earth, and from mountains, its interception by 
clouds, the capacity of the atmosphere to hold va- 
por in a gaseous form, and its condensation into 
dew, rain, and snow, will be fully investigated 
under the appropriate study of Meteorology. 

Suppose water in lakes and rivers had contin 
ued to contract in volume when cooled below 


lake Erie, wide fissures in the ice are often form- 
ed by its contraction in spring, which being filled 
with snow evenly over the surface, present to the 
traveller dangerous and unseen cavities. 

Are the wisdom and goodness of Providence 
strikingly displayed in the laws that regulate the 
‘action of heat and cold on water, ice, and vapor ? 

42. They are. The heat ofsummer would often 
be insupportable had not God so arranged the el- 
ements that both vapor and plants absorb and fix 
a greater or less quantity, according to the inten- 
sity of the heat. The latent heat in vapor is 
soon given out to check the too severe cold at 
night by the radiation of heat from the earth’s 
surface ; while the latent heat stored up in the 
organized carbon and hydrogen of plants, may 
be kept indefinite ages, for the use of reasoning, 
accountable Man. Twenty millions of tons of 
coal are annually taken from the bowels of the 
earth in Great Britain, every grain of which 
contains latent heat that was absorbed from an 
overheated atmosphere tens of thousands, if not 








| millions of years, before man was created on this 


planet. This latent heat thus long stored up by 
Providence, now warms millions of our race, 
cooks their food, and performs the mechanical 
labor, through the agency of steam, of a vast, 
and indefinite number of working men. That 
mineral coal is of vegetable origin, all that have 
investigated the subject now admit. And that 
forest trees, and al] plants, absorb and fix heat, 
which is evolved when they are consumed by 
fire, or in animals, are facts, the truth of which 
few will deny, after they have studied with the 
Author, the Physiology of cultivated plants, and 
domestic animals. 





#94 degrees, as it does from 212° down to that 
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The FARMER'S AGRICULTURAL CH MISTRY, com- 
piled from the best authors, and adapted to the use of 
Schools. By M. M. Ropcers, M. D,, Lyons, N. Y. 
We received a copy of alittle 18 mo volume 

of 100 pages, with the abovetitle, some time 

since; but not being able, in justice to our 
readers, to commend the work, in kindness to 
the young author, we preferred to let it pass 
without notice. Another copy has been sent us 
by.a friend of the compiler, with a note, which 
in courtesy compels us to say something of the 
book. 

40 are taken bodily from other works ; and 54 

are compiled mainly from the writings of Von 

Thaer, Bergman, Chaptal and Davy, sclecting 

from these old authors, with singular infelicity, 

such views on agricultural science, as have be- 
come obsolete by reason of more recent discoy- 
eries. Speaking of nitrogen, on page 10, the 
author says: “ It exists in all animal substances, 
and many vegetables: it may be obtained from 
phosphorus.” There are no less than three 
mistakes in this brief sentence. LEvery tyro in 
chemistry knows that pure fat is an ‘ animal 
substance,’’ and that it contains not a particle of 
nitrogen. ‘The remark that ‘‘ many vegetables” 
contain it, leaves the reader to infer that some 
plants are destitute of this element ; which is 
not true. Nor is it true that phosphorus (which 
is itself a simple element, ) contains nitrogen, or 
that the latter ‘* may be obtained”? from the former. 

On the next page, to fix ammonia, in dung 
heaps, the author, following Chaptal, recom- 
mends the application of copperas and oil of vit- 
riol. This was good husbandry in France and 

England 40 years ago; but since it has been 

discoverad that gypsum is quite as good for that 

purpose, and it can be had at one tenth the cost 
of copperas, or sulphuric acid, it is plain which 
should now be recommended to farmers for fix- 
ing ammonia. 

There is a chapter devoted to the “ organs o 


Of the 94 pages beyond the Introduction, ! 


of “ fermentation” from a book, ‘adapted to 
the use of Common Schools”! 

Chapter 4 treats of “Rocks, and the forma- 
tion of Soils.” Fsom what work the author's 
remarks are compiled, it is difficult to surmise ; 
for he says primary, as well as other rocks are 
arranged in strata or layers. The whole chap- 
jter abounds in errors, showing that his author- 
| ities belong to an antedeluvian age in geologi- 
ical science. If we are tocredit this book, “ one 
of the most productive soils in Sweden” con- 
tains only three minerals “ silica,alumina and 
carbonate of lime ;" as though wheat and other 
plants can grow without potash, soda, magnesia, 
sulphur, phosphorus, iron or chlorine! This 
statement is made on the authority of Bergmann 
who wrote before analytical chemistry was born. 
‘** Alumina is said to be the principal ingredient 
in elay.””. This remark would pass for truth 20 
years ago ; but now it is known to be almostim- 
possible to find aclay soil which has one tenth 
of its weight of alumina. Again it is stated, 
‘(page 43,) that a “soil whith contains 70 per 
cent of sand is not adapted to wheat, but with 
sufficient manuring may produce darley.”” ‘This 
| was the opinion of Von Thaer in the last centu- 
ity. We have shown in another article in this 
| paper that 90 bushels of wheat have been grown 
on land containing over 80 per cent of silica. 


On the subject of manures the authors says : 
** As the carbon and nitrogen are derived from 
‘the atmosphere, the benefit of manuring con- 
sists exclusively in the supply of the saurs and 
| soluble earthy matters essential to the develope- 
ment of the plants.” This remark is taken 
from Petzholdt, if our memory serves us, for no 
credit is given. It carries theory farther than 
facts and experience will warrant. 

Our criticism might be extended to any length 
without exhausting the subject; but it is unneces- 
sary to go farther. Had the author taken up 
'Johnston’s Lectures on Agricultural Chemistry 








plants ;” yet nothing is said in regard to the cir-| and abridged the work to one third of its present 
culation of sap from the roots to the leaves, and | size, and adapted it to the use of Common 


from the leaves to the roots again. 
acting the play of Hamlet, with the part of Ham- 
let left out! 


No department of chemistry is more valuable 
in small affairs than that which ilustrates those 
changes in organized substances which go by 


the name of “fermentation.” On this subject 
our author has just two sentences, the leading 
one is in these words : 

** Fermentation is a peculiar decomposition or 
transposition of the elements of a complex or- 
ganic substance, by the agency of some exter- 
nal force, different from ordinary chemical at- 
traction, as heat, air, or contact with some other 
body similarly affected.”” The other sentence 
simply remarks that there are several kinds of 
fermentation, as the “saccharine,” ‘ vinous” 
“acetic.” And this is all the pupil is to learn 


This is like | Schools, it would have commanded an extensive 


sale as a school book, and great good would have 
resulted from the labor. But to compile a good 
work from many authors implies a critical know- 
ledge of all the sciences discussed, to discrimi- 
nate accurately between ¢ruth and error. In his 
|Preface the author says: “I expect to escape 
jany unfair criticism inasmuch as my book is a 
|compilation, and I claim no originality.”— 
‘We trust he will not regard our criti- 
icism as “unfair,” for it is with extreme reluc- 
tance that we have taken the trouble to point out 
a few of the defects in the book.. Dr. Rodgers 
has considerable talent, but misjudges in attempt- 
ing authorship, before he had studied for years, 
and fully mastered his subject. The cheap and 
easy method of making books by the use of 
scissors instead of study, is the way to destroy, 
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not to build up the literature of this country.— 
We are well aware that to toil in the field of ag- 
ricultural literature at this time, one must work 
for nothing, and find himself. If Dr. R. cannot 
afford to do this, he will find his new profession 
any thing but a pleasant one. 

The time will come however when talents and | 
labor employed in this department of knowledge | 
will command ample remuneration. ‘To hasten | 
the arrival of that era, great care should be ta-| 
ken not to impose on the public, already too sus-| 
picious in regard to agricultural works, any that 
will not stand the test of the most searching in- 
vestigation. We insist on the point that, the| 
profession of agricultural science will ever con-| 
tinue to be utterly worthless in this country, so. 
long as every thing is permitted to assume the 
hame, and pass as current coin in the agricultu-| 
ral journals of the United States. We know as| 
well as any one can tell us that, to speak the 
truth plainly is to inflict pain, where we should 
rejoice to give unmingled pleasure. But, we! 
have a duty to perform in this matter that must 
be faithfully discharged although no one may be 
gratified, and many may feel that their personal | 
friend has sustained injury at our hands. 

Steep for Wheat. | 

We copy the following from the last number | 
of the London Mark Lane Express. We re-| 
gard the practice recommended as important : 

Sirx,—lIn reply to your “Old Subscriber,” | 
beg to say that [ have used asolution of blue vit- 
riol, (sulphate of copper) as a steep for seed 
wheat for the last sixteen years, and never have 
had smut. For every six bushels of wheat, dis- 
solve two pounds of blue vitriol in five gallons 
of water; the wheat being shot on the floor 
{mine is of brick,) let the solution be gradually 
thrown over the wheat, turning it with shovels 
three or four times, till every grain be thorough- 
ly saturated ; the last time of turning, let the 
heap remain upon the highest part of the floor, 
and in a conical form ; if this be done in the af- 
ternoon, the wheat will be quite ready for drill- 
ing the next morning. 

The quickest way to dissolve the vitriol is to! 
place it in a pail, add one or two quarts of boil- 
ing water, let it remain two minutes, strain the 
solution into atub sufficiently large for the pur-! 
pose, add more boiling water to the vitriol, strain | 
off again, and so on till all be dissolved; then add 
cold water to this strong solution, sufficient to! 
make the quantity required. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, | 
Easr Surrey. 

Ga!lwick, Crawley, Sussex Co., Oct. 21. | 

P. S.—In order that the determined quantity 
to be drilled per acre may be ascertained, the| 








New York State Agricultural Society. 
Minutes of the Meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the N. Y. State Agriculiural Soci- 
ety,held at their rooms, in Albany, on the 12th 

day of November, 1846. 

Present—Mr. Suerwoop, Mr. Vain, Mr. Sre- 
yens, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Mclinrynre. 

The proceedings of the last meeting being 
read, the following was offered by Mr. Vaut : 

Resolved, That the mimutes be accepted. Passed. 

The following were offered by Mr. Tucker, of Albany 

Resolved, That the thanks of the N. Y. State Agriculiu- 
ral Society be presented to F. E, L. Fiscuer, Director of 
the Imperial Botanic Garden, at St. Petersburgh, Ruasia, 
for the donation announced in his letter just read, and that 
a copy of the transactions of this Society for 1845 be for- 
warded tohim, Passed unanimously. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to its President for a copy of the Census of ihe State of 
New York, for 1845. Passed. 

Resolved, Yhat the thanks of the Society be presented 


\to Josken Fettows, Esq., of Geneva, for his donation of 
fifty dollars in behalf of the Pultney estate. Passed. 


By Mr. Varn, of Rensselaer County : 

Resolved, That the Recording Secretary and Treasurer 
yrocure Daguerreotype portraits of all the Presidents of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society, and that the Treasurer be 
authorised to pay for the same. Carried. 

sy Mr. SuHenwoop, of Cayuga : 

Resolved, That the Treasurer of the Society be directed 
to keep charge of the rooms of the Society and provide for 
its being kept open for the transaction of the business of 
the Society, until further action of the Executive Com- 
mittee. Passed. 

By Mr. Vait : 

Resolved. That the President, Mr. Prestiss and Mr. 
McIntyre be authorised to invest in Bond and Mortgage 
such sums of money now in the Treasury as will not be 
needed to pay premiums already awarded, and to pay 
also contingent expenses of the Society. Carried. 

By Mr. SHeRwoop : 

Resolved, That the Treasurer employ some competent 
person to color the plates of the ‘* Jardin de St. Peters- 
burgh.” 

By Mr. Vait : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to James Lennox, Esq., for his donation of 39 numbers of 
‘* Washington's Lettera on Agriculture.” 

By the Presipent : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Mr. Geo. Forvon for the spirited manner that he has 
shown in breeding and exhibiting at our several shows so 
many fine farm horses. 


The Committee then adjourned till the second 
Thursday of December ensuing. 


Larce Catr.—The Madison Democrat gives 
the following indication of the success (in one 
branch of husbandry, at least, ) of one of our per- 
manent subscribers : 

* Sanprorp P. Ciiarman, near Clockville, in 
this county, has a heifer calf seven-eights Dur- 
ham, which according to a certificate shown us, 
weighed on the 31st inst. 640 Ihs.; its age being 
but a few days over seven months.” 


New Yerar’s Cake.—Seven pounds of flour, 
two ponds and a half of sugar, two pounds of 
| butter, and a pint of water, with a teaspoonful of 


volatile salts dissolved in it. Work the paste 


seed wheat after preparation should be measured | well; roll it thin and cut it in small cakes, with 


in the morning, in order to find how much the 
bulk has increased. 


| 


'a thin cutter ; lay them on tin plates in a quick 
oven, for fifteen minutes. 
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To Correspondents. 
Communications have been received durin 
the past month from 8, W., D. A. Ogden, L. B. 
Langworthy, A Plow-holder, M., H., W. 8. T., 
R. J. Jones, Aaron Tufts, Israel A. Beach, G., 

Wm. R. Prince, State Agricultural Society. 


Hints to Farmers. 

There are some things that all Farmers ought 
to knew. 

Sheep put into fresh stubble are apt to be kill- 
ed by eating too much grain. 

A bare pasture enriches not the soil, nor fat- 
tens the animals, nor increases the wealth of the 
owner. 

One animal well fed is of more value than two 
poorly kept. 





The better animals can be fed, and the more | 


comfortable they can be kept, the more profita- 
ble they are—and all farmers work for profit. 

Ground once well plowed is better than thrice 
poorly. 

Bountiful crops are more profitable than poor 
ones. Make the soil rich, pulverize it well, and 
keep it clean, and it generally will be produc- 
tive. 

Weeds that grow unmolested around the 
fences, stumps and stones, scatter their seeds 
over the farm, and are very likely to grow. 

Cows well fed in winter give more milk in 
summer. An ox that is in good condition in the 
spring, will perform more labor, and stand the 
heat of summer much better than one that is 
poor. 


When you see the fence down, put it up; if 


it remains until to-morrow the cattle may get 
over. 


What ought to be done to-day, do it, for to-| 


morrow it may rain. 

A strong horse will work all day without food, 
but keep him at it, and he will not last long. 

A rich soil will produce goed crops without 
manure, but keep it at it and it will tire. 

Farmers sons had better learn to hold the 
plow, and feed the pigs, than measure tape and 
count buttons. 

Young ladies who have the good fortune to be- 
come farmers wives will find it more profitable 
to know how tomake Johnny cake, butter and 
cheese, than to play on the Piano. 


All who wish to be rich, must spend less than | 


G. 


they earn. 


To Preserve Ecos.—The following is the 
simplest mode we have met with. First a layer 
of plaster, then a layer of eggs—not allowing 
one egg to touch another; with the sma// end 
downward. Over the layer of eggs put about 
three inches of plaster ; then cover the vessel 
closely. Eggs thus put up have remained sweet 
and pure for eleven mouths. They must be put 
down within three or four days of being laid. 


Remedy for Scours in Horsé:. 

Mr. Eprror:—I will give you a sovereign 
remedy for the scoursin horses, and if you think 
it worth any thing, or nothing, do with it as you 
please. 

When the animal is attacked give him physic ; 
motherwort is the best. Boil it to a strong lie. 
Give the animal three pints for one dose. After 
it operates freely, give the horse two quarts of 
'clean loam, mixed with pure cold water, as thick 

as pan cake batter. The fever that always at- 
jtends the complaint will induce the horse to 
drink. Repeat the dose once in two hours. It 
never fails to perform a perfect cure. 

| Never give physic after the complaint is 
checked. The loam will not harm the horse. 
Yours, &c. Ina Youne. 
Conquest, Cayuga Co., 1846. 





Potrse Honey.—Poland is perhaps the great- 
‘est honey producing country in Europe. In the 
provinces of Podolia, Ukraine, and Volhynia, in 
‘particular, the cultivation of the honey-bee has 
long formed an object of national importance ; 
and these bee gardens are not only very numer- 
ous aud extensive, but they are also common in 
‘other parts of the Kingdom. There are cotta- 
ges in Poland, with very small portions of land 
attached to them, on which are to be seen as 
‘many as fifty hives ; while there are farmers and 
|landed proprietors who are in possession of from 
(100 to 10,000 hives! There are some farmers 
'who collect annually more than 200 barrels of 
fine honey, each barrel weighing from 400 to 
500 Ibs. exclusive of the wax. A tenant is often 


in this way enabled to pay his rent and taxes, to 


defray other domestic expenses, and often to ac- 
| cumulate handsome dowries for his daughters. 





| Warer Proor Recirps—Either for boots or 
other leather.—One pint Tanner’s oil, half Ib. 
| tallow, alump of rossin size of a shell-bark, 
, Burgundy pitch size of an egg, beeswax size of 
|an egg, lamp-black three cents worth, all mixed 
together ; and gradually melted over aslow fire. 
When to be applied, the mixture should be made 
‘about milk warm, and put on with a sponge.— 
| The leather to be made a little damp, but not 
| wet.—Farmer’s Cabinet. 


** Honor to whom Honor.’’ 

Mr. Eprror :—A notice in Saturday's American states 
| that the Albany Cultivator for October contains the list of 
premiums awarded at the recent State Fair. This is a slight 
|mistake. The Cultivator for this month contains but a por- 
tion (not half) of the list—promising the remainder in the 
November number. Of the several agricultural journals 
published in this State, the Genesee Farmer is the cnly one 
which has given the entire and correct list of Premiums 
awarded at the late Annual Fair of our State Agricultural 
Society. Yours, &c. Errata. 

Ir will be seen by the above, which we copy from the 
Rochester American of Oct. 13, that the Farmer, though 
|a FIFTY CENT PAPER, is not behind other agricultural jour- 
nals in furnishing its readers important and appropriate in- 
| telligence. M. 
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Letter from 8. W. |as pes py from our dry climate and lime- 
—e stone soil, was the extreme verdure of the grass, 
in September, on the borders of the salt sea.— 
= When | advanced beyond the reach of the muri- 
Mr. Eprror :—I was sorry to read Dr. Lee’s | atic vapor, the sea and its treasures, fish manure 
strictures on J. J. Tuomas’ Prize Essay. I like and sea vegetables, all was sand and detritus, re- 
occasionally a little hypercriticism, from prag- i lieved by occasional swamps and peat bogs—the 
matical men, of the Rev. Sidney Smith School— | true element of relief to the hungry upland—as 
but not from one who can so well afford to be though nature in generous pity, had not left the 
generous towards others as Dr. Lez. He seems’ bane without its antidote. The muck and peat 
to think #100 a high premium for an essay of! of these swamps is now, with the aid of leached 
five close printed pages ; yet, I presume to say, | ashes, being made the means of a perfect renova- 
that on the other side of the Atlantic, 100 guin-| tion of a soil capable of improving under judi- 
eas has often been paid for a production much! cjous culture, and of sustaining crops almost be- 
more theoretical, prosy, and common place, and! yond belief. 
so ambitiously full of the quibbles of the schools!" Two miles out of Providence, I stepped from 
as to make the best friends of the writer blush for | the sady road upon the thick set Jawn of my ear- 
him—but of not a tithe the practical use of this| ly friend Apam Anruony. When | was a boy, 
condensed essay of Jonn J. ‘Tuomas, this tarm, like the surrounding country, was a 
The Doctor demurs to the analysis given of a| blowing sand. It is now, sub-soil excepted, one 
ton of barn-yard manure, because a difference in| of the best farms I ever trod on ; 250 bushels of 
the feed of the animal will alter the result of the | leached ashes to the acre, have already been ex- 
analysis, by which farmers may be led to believe | pended on it—amillet and clover did the rest, with 
that they are to obtain from their manure, mat-| the aid of decomposed hog peat and the animal 
ter not contained in the food of the animal. To! manure of the farm. Forty milch cows sleeping 
this 1 reply, that no farmer can be thus mistaken, | nightly on dry peat, make manure enough now 
who has read Dr. Lee’s editorials in the Gene-|to keep the farm in good heart ; each cow has 
see Farmer within the last year. Whenever || her separate stall; the milk sells at 14 cents the 
speak of Dr. Ler, his writings, and his practical | gallon, at the stable, to the Providence milk-men. 
experience, to farmers, I tell them that he is | Apam says that the suckers and barren stalks cut 








4.2. THOMAS’ PRIZE ESSAY—RHODE ISLAND—ADAM ANTHO-| 
nNY¥'S FARM—PROF. Jackson, &C. 


- . . »} . . . 
bringing in a “ better hope,” to the farmers of from ten acres of Indian corn, soiled his forty 
our wheat growing region, than they have here-|cows slx weeks this summer—thus saving him 


tofore known. If J. J. Tuomas is restricted in $150, which he otherwise must have paid for oil 
his analyses to pith emer experiment, he | cake and shorts. This ten acres yielded at har- 
certainly errs in good company; | believe Dr.| vest 1400 bushels of ears, beside the sta)ks on 
Sprengel, Boussingault, and even that great | which the ears grew. I might forgive an Eng- 
prince of chemists, Liebig, have done the same |lishman for disbelieving this account, but I my- 
thing. 1 have lately heard one of the most in- | self have had a stil] better yield on a small scale, 
telligent, masterly, farmers in New England, | from that prince of the vegetable kingdom, In. 
laugh at Liebig’s explication of the magical at-| dian corn. 
tributes of Gypsum. And yet almost as good a! When Prof. Jackson, the State Geologist, vis- 
farmer, Scotch Johnston, of our own Seneca co.,| ited this farm, his first words were, “* What is 
N. Y., would subscribe in full to Liebig’s theo-| your surface ?”’ * “Sand.” ‘Your sub-soil ?” 
cy. The cause of this discrepance in opinion! ‘Coarse gravel, then stone and gravel.” — 
among truly practical men, is found in the dif-|‘‘ Your manure will leach.” Apam smiled that 
ference of their respectivesoils. ‘The New Eng-|a learned academician should thus cling to a dar- 
iand man’s surface is barren sand ; subsoil, stone | ling theory, when he saw its truth disproved, by 
and gravel detritus; Johnson’s, an alluvial! full grown blooming facts. 
gravelly clay, resting on lime-stone—the sub- | 1 had no time to go beyond Woonsocket. [ 
soil, full of organic remains, is better than the) wanted to see the lime-kilns of Smithfield, as I 
worn surface, If J. J. Tuomas alludes not tO|/ had never yet seen a lime-stone in my native 
the feed of the animals, whose manure is analy-! State, except the two little white rocks in New- 
reed, neither does Liebig say that the effect of port Harbor, which stick out like coral reefs from 
plaster will be nugatory on sand and detritus. —| the sea—all else is grey whacke, slate, and gran- 
if Dr. Lee is more practically explicit in his! jte, In passing through the swamps of Narra- 
teaching than the other Doctors, so much the bet-| ganset to Stonington, I felt glad that I went 
ter for his readers; in the end he will have his) at rail-road speed ; as here no farm, like that of 
reward, provided always, that he practices that! Anam ANnTHoNy’s, presented to the eye the fair 
charity which is a great virtue in a great man. spectacle of an oasis in the desert. 

Within the last month I have made a short} I am sorry to say that 1 had no time to attend 
trip to Rhode Island. That which struck me| our Seneca County Fair, held in this village on 
first in the altered appearance of vegetable life, | the 22d and 23d ult. I believe it was unusually 
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well attended the first day. The enterprising| breed are the “Short Horned Durhams.” These 
President, J. Dexarievp, took the premium for cattle have been exceedingly popular for many 
the best farm, and well he has deserved it. He/years, although in unskilful and careless hands 
puts his own shoulder to the wheel, and keeps | they do not maintain their supposed superiority, 
up in pract'ce with the improvements of the age | especially for dairy purposes. 
as insisted on by the books. Geo. Fox said the | 
example of one true Quaker, would shake the | 
country for thirty miles around. So wiil that of | 
a true farmer—I mean one who loves his pro-| 
fession, not merely for the dollars and cents it 
gives fora single year, regardless and reckless | 
of the future. _ a we 8 

Waterloo, Nov. 10, 1846. 


Remarxs.—We give place to the strictures of| . Ses Blieoter Ox. 
our friend **S. W.”’ in regard toour co:rection|) ‘ry... waar re , 
of a few errors in the Prise Essay of Mr. John! ¢ The “ Devons” are a smaller race, of a good 
J TI : Me iat “. ~ nage er figure, very active, and uniformly of a beautiful 
- +homas, in Our fast paper, Decause we had) deep red. They are not large milkers, although 


not the remotest idea of giving pain or offence) many contend that their milk makes up in qual- 


either to the author or his friends. It is known \ity what it lacks in quantity. Figure 2 is a good 
to all that agricultural science is in its infancy, |jikeness of a Devon cow. a. | 
and that the only way to advance, is carefully to} , 
study and practice it, and promptly correct what-| 
ever research and experience shall show to be | 
erroneous. Inmaking these necessary correc-! 
tions in a spirit of kindness, surely, a man must 
be unduly sensitive to be annoyed by the opera- 
tion. We have perpetrated our share of blun- 
ders; and trust few have endeavored to profit | 
more by the criticism of others. 

In our January number we took the liberty to 








—eheh auntie telaubin neenenall Glehki for. | The Hereford breed is beginning to be known 
yo pape ‘ “ Seite at cated ™ 6 W - nid and highly esteemed in this country by the im- 
— pt wey a © Sai portations of Messrs. Corning and Sotham, of 


- hay wie go Ne en og ge A anata capes Albany. ‘This herd is now, we believe, the ex- 
” he yon oe a a“ : bi — O as 890% clusive property of the last named gentleman.— 
aes 9e Sine ~~ _ _— “ur crit ‘The Herefords are a large, heavy race, and said 
culled a hw pig ne - > ene as as all ABTl- to be easy to take on flesh, and good milkers. 
rm mi psi tte ay hey haar ne Yen to waste ‘The color is red, with more or less white under 
; r 5 oO re : o: 
aan — CN TO Tees « wines “ube the belly, on the flanks, and face. Figure 3 is 
that spoils good paper in attempting to discuss , ¢.:. likeness of a Hereford Cow 
what he does not understand. 


Cattle. | 


Tue number of neat cattle in the United States! 
is very large ; while the capacity of the country | 
to grow and fatten this class of domestic animals | 
is almost unlimited. A good farmer will study | 
to improve his stock, by keeping no more than | 
he can maintain in a thriving condition, and al-| 
ways breeding from the very best animals with- | 
in his means and reach. 

Bakewell, the celebrated Englisl breeder of 
fine cattle, so improved the New Leicester stock, 





Hereford Cow. 
There are several varieties of Scotch and na- 
tive cattle, which, for ease of keeping, making 


(the old long-horned Durham,) from an inferior working oxen, for dairy purposes, and the sham- 
race to one that took precedence of all others at| Lle% are hardly inferior tothe best English breeds. 
P |The productive value depends, in a good degree 


the time of his death, in the year 1795. The} meta : : 
race degenerated in the hands of his successors. |" the way a hich they are treated. No vi 
Fi » iia mal can be as profitable with bad management ; 
igure 1 represents a New Leicester Ox. eee: ; . : 
tole while good judgment, and close attention will do 
Mr. Charles Collins imported cows from Hol-| nuch to improve an inferior race. 
stein or Holland, and by crosses and skilful man-| - 2nd 
agement got up the Holderness breed, one of; To relieve the oppressed is one of the most 
which, his bull, “Comet,” sold for 1000 guineas! glorious acts. It is in some measure doing the 
at auction, in 1810. Closely connected with this | business of God and Providence. 
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Potato Cholera. 

Mr. Eprror:—I am inclined to think thatthe 
caption of this article is the best definition of 
the Potato Rot, that can be suggested. All my 
observations indicate that it is the result of atmos- 
pheric influence, and is an epidemic disease, and 
results from a diseased leaf, (the lungs of the 
plant,) affecting the bark and sap, causing an 
unhealthy state of the blood or circulating juice ; 
commencing with a mildew or rust—a living 
vegetating Rome crisped decaying leaf—a 
loose spongy vascular stem, with sufficient vital- 
ity to convey the virus to the tubers of the plant. 
Like the cholera, the cause is beyond discovery, 
and therefore beyond prevention. Of the thou- 
sand speculations on the subject which are as pro- 
lific, as of times past was the chess agitation, not 
one is worth a straw. Notheory in application 
has succeeded. Wet ground, dry ground—ear- 
ly and late planting—liming, ashing and salting, 
insects, &c., &c., all share thesame fate. Even 
the proposition that the plant had arrived to the 
maturity of its age—passed the zenith of man- 
hood, and is now in its second childhood and de- 
cay, and would require renewing from its proper 
seed, proves entirely fallacious. 

| have this year cultivated eleven varicties, 
now four years from the seed, raised 


table and equal to all contingencies. There is 
no need nor no example of a radical change in 
the law, or provisions of nature—various tempo- 
rary calamities are the results of some acciden- 
tal cambinations, which neutralize themselves 
and return to theirprimitive states 

Shall we abandon the propagation of so valua- 
ble and wise a provision for the sustenance of the 
animal creation, in consequence of a partial 
failure for a few seasons? Good sense, and a 
ireliance in the wisdom of Creation prohibits it. 
L. B. Laneworrny. 








‘The Farmer.—His Position, Responsibili- 


| ties, and Duties. 


NUMBER FOUR. 
| Tue farmer above every other class in the 
|country, seems to forget that knowledge is valu- 
able as an instrument in his calling, and as an 
auxiliaery to him in his every-day operations.— 
|The idea prevails to a very great extent, that 
‘any body can cultivate a farm—that it is purely 
‘mechanical, demanding physical strength alone 
'—and that he who isstrongest in body, and can 
|best endure toil, is, as a matter of course, the 
‘best fitted fora farmer. This opinion, so preva- 
lent among agriculturists themselves, is at once 


by Mr. Oxperponk, of Greece. They were humiliating to their intelligence, and beyond a 
planted on dry ground, and not over stimulated | doubt, de rading in its influence upon the pro- 
with manure—all of which were as badly dis-| fession. The time has been, and stil is, that a 
eased as any of the old varieties. My brother, | man is ridiculed if he attempt to study, and edu- 
H. N. Lancworrny, of Irondequoit, has arrived | cate himself in preparation for a cultivation of 


at the same result, from a large number of kinds | 


that he is experimenting upon. I cultivate on 
my farm the Ox Noble, Round Pink Eye, Flesh 
Color, Old Red, Mercer, and Merino; all are 
more or less affected, (the Mercers most, ) except 
the Merinos, they were entirely exempt. 

To my mind, sir, it is clearly attributable to 
the season, or atmospheric influence, for it can 
hardly be supposed that a new insect could come 
into existence and prevail in Europe and Amer- 
ica simultaneously : Nor can the breaking of 
the sprouts as some writers assert, have come in- 
to use all at once in the two hemispheres : Nor 
can the hundreds of varieties now in cultivation 
in the world all te of the same age, and all re- 
quire renewing at the same period. 

We were not sensible of a change in the at- 


mosphere during the cholera season, neither by | 


the soil. It is not to be disguised that the great 
mass look upon book-farming, as it is styled, 
with contempt. They seem to regard farming 
|to be simply plowing, sowing and reaping—that 
manual labor is the main element in it, and that 
books and the teaching of books can have noth- 
ing to do with it. Nothing can be more wide 
of the truth. No calling demands the exercise 
of more discrimination—more critical and anal- 
ytical thought and reasoning—more calculation, 
and close comparison of cause and effect—than 
agriculture ; and none is better calculated, if 
rightly pursued, to develope and mature the in- 
tellectual faculties, and to give them full and en- 
larged action. Instead of selecting, as is now 
the case too generally, the dullest and the most 
stupid of the family for farmers, the brightest in 
intellect, quickest in perception, and the most 








our senses, nor by the most searching chemical commanding for talent and mental power, should 
analysis; yet how powerful its effects—how fa-| be chosen, and when selected, he should be tho- 
tal—how devastating! Why may not this in-| roughly educated forthe business—indoctrinated 
scrutable vegetable disease be attributable to by close study, connected with hard labor, into 
some malign influence on the air, as well as the the theory and practice of tilling, on correct prin- 
all dreaded cholera ? Like other epidemics af-| ciples and in the best manner, the soil. How 
fecting man and beast, it will have its period and negligent, how lamentably negligent, have the 
pass off, perhaps, forever. farmers of this country been on this subject ; 

There is nothing new under the sun—no per- and how bitterly have they felt the consequences. 
manent new condition of things can take place ;; When the bright, active, intellectual boy, shall 
the laws of the Creation are perfect and immu-|be placed upon, and educated for the farm, in- 
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stead of being placed in a law office, or put behind | and less the patience and close application so ne- 
a counter, then shall the farmers not be depend-|cessary in the acquisition of the principles and 
ent on other pursuits for their law makers, their | detail of science. But let them once be learned, 
judges, orators and statesmen, and not till then. /once fixed in the mind, and then the every-day 

There is nothing inherently degrading in the | practice, the continued observation, the daily 
cultivation of mother earth—nothing to induce | routine of the farmer’s life is continually calling 
mental imbecility or ignorance—nothing in labor up, applying and rendering them subservient to 
in the open fields depressing to the intellect or good and useful purposes. 1 know a man can 
calculated to crush or check the expansive pow- make a farmer, and in some instances a good 
er of the soul—but quite the reverse. ‘Toil, one, who has nothing of the knowledge above 
amid the beauties of nature, with the lovely as alluded to; but it is, I imagine, equally true, 

















well as mighty works of the omnipotent all about, 
is invigorattng alike to mindand body—inculca- 
ting reverence, love and adoration to God, and 
knitting firmly the texture and power of intel- 
lect, aswell as the physical {rame-work of the man. 


The earth which he tills—the crops which he 
gathers—the flocks which he tends—open to the 


study of the farmer, a wide field; each present, 


numerous subjects for study, reflection and ex- 
periment—volumes richly stored with matters for 
the investigation of the curious, and which will 
employ a life time to fully digest and compre- 
hend. It is not true that the farmer has no oc- 
casion for his intellect in the pursuit of his call- 
ing; and quite as unfounded and more deleteri- 
ous in its consequences, the idea that he needs 
not to be educated, or learned in the sciences—, 
that he need not to study and become wise and 
intelligent. A knowledge of the nature of soils— 
their preparation for and adaptation to the growth 
of crops—of the influence and exhausting nature 
of grain growing to the soil, and of the differ- 
ent effects of different grains—of the influence of 
heat and cold, light and darkness, on the growth 
of the food upon which plants feed, whether of 
earth or air, and of the chemical changes which 
take place in their germinative growth and ma-) 
turity—of the best supplies for exhaustion, and 
the best combinations for, with their apprapriate | 
application of, manures—of the nature and rem- 
edies of the diseases common to domestic ani- 
mals, &c., &c. I say a knowledge on the points 
above indicated is, and must be, of the highest 
practicable value to the farmer. Indeed it is in- 
dispensable to him, in the intelligent pursuit of, 
his business; and in them we have subject for, 
study, for yearsof patient investigation, for con- 
tinuous and repeated experiment. They are not 
to be learned by simple practice in tilling the | 
soil—nor by observation disconnected from an 
understanding of scientific principles, however 
close and keen the attention. They should form, 
a part of the education, the mental acquisitions 


that, in nine cases out of ten, he who is lacking 
in such acquirements, will gather but scanty 
crops, comparatively, and fail to obtain the full 
equivalent for his iabor ;—his farm will yield 
less, demand more labor and manure, and sooner 
become exhausted, while he himself will plod on 
in life a mere cypher—a simple laborer, a kind of 
free slave to some more crafty or wiser neighbor. 

Knowledge is power,—whether applied to 
the productions of the green and fruitful earth, 
or to moral and intellectual achievements.— 
Knowledge is happiness, too, whether it be pos- 
sessed by him who toils in the field, and studies 
nature in her own magnificent store-house of 
carpeted earth and outspread heavens, or by him 
who revels amid the wonders of science in his 
closet. Knowledge isthe means of doing good, 
whether it be applied to an increase of the pro- 
ductions of the farm—and which form the suste- 
nance of mankied—or to the moral advancement 
of the community in which we live ; and allare 
bound to seek it, and all are culpable who have 
the means and fail to attain it. We cannot mea- 
sure our full intellectual and moral stature, nor 
come up to the correct standard of duty, if we 
fail in storing our minds with information, which 
will enable us to grow more grain, produce more 
of the necessaries of life, and at the same time 
fit us for the enjoyment of an elevated, rational, 
and enlightened social intercourse ; and surely 


'God will hold us all, farmers and others, to a 


strict account for the improvement of the means 
of advancement which he has placed in our 


‘hands or withinour reach. We were not placed 


on the earth to be dolts. We each and all have 
positive, active duties to perform; nor did the 
Almighty give us our rich and beautiful farms 
to remain uncultivated—nor what is in principle 
the same, to have them half cultivated. We 
cannot, if we would, shake off responsibility, in 
the manner in which we use our money, our 
time, or our farms; and ifthe Lord has given to 
us that best of all gifts, children, it but adds to 








and discipline of the youth before he grows up| Ur responsibility, and we shail not be accounted 
and assumes the actual direction of the farm.—/ innocent if we fail to give them the proper mor- 
I cannot see how else we are to have scientific], intellectual and physical culture. But I see 
farmers. Few men, comparatively, will begin | ! am entering a field too broad to be traversed in 
to acquire the necessary knowledge to make | this paper—and as I have much to say on the 
them really enlightened cultivators of the soil, Subject of education before 1 am done, | dismiss 
if they have grown up to manhood in ignorance | the subject for the present. 

or without attention to it; few have the time, | Penn Yan, Nov., 1846. D. A. Ooven, 
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To the Cultivators of the Soil in West- 
ern New-York. 

Fettow Lasorers:—The present number 
will close another volume of our agricultural 
journal, and it is for us to say whether it shall be 
continued or not—and | feel confident that there 
is not any of us, who have been its patrons the 





past year, but what will answer promptly in the. 
affirmative. It isone of the best, and the cheap- 
est agricultural journal now published; and it is 
with pleasure that I can say I think there is not 
one of its present readers who would wish to be 
deprived of the satisfaction and benefit of peru- 


| 





sing its pages—and especially the youth. Men 
without knowledge are mere machines, and 
knowledge is very slowly obtained without read- | 
ing. 

From an intimate acquaintance with the Edi-| 
tor and Publisher, and the price of other similar 
journals, I know that the present circulation of 
the Farmer, at its present price, does not afford | 
a sufficient remuneration for its publication.— 
Yet they do not wish to increase the price, fear- 
ing that that would curtail its circulation and di- 
minish its usefulness. But could its present sub- 
scription list be doubled it would afford ample 
remuneration for its publication, and extend the 
bounds of its beneficial influence ; and I feel 
confident that by a little exertion during the 
coming winter, the numerous friends of the 
GeNESEE Farmer can more than double its 
readers. And I would respectfully suggest to 
all who take aninterest in procuring subscribers, | 
that we pay the 50 cents for each and every one 
which we forward—for at that price it is certain- 
ly as cheap as we can desire it to be; and the 
few cents in reduction which are saved by taking 
a few in company, is a mere trifle to each indi- 
vidual, but when put together, will do something 
towards defraying the expenses of publishing. 

I annually forward several names, and intend 
in future to increase my eee 
that by so doing I extend my usefulness—but 
always pay the 50cents for each one, and I think 
that I cannot make many of my young friends 
a better New Year’s present than one year’s 
reading of the Genesee Farmer. 

Yours respectfully, 





A PLow-HoLpEr. 
Monroe Co., Nov. 1346. 


Wuen acrack is discovered in a stove, thro’ | 


————————— 


Encouragemen : 


Durine the publication of the present volume 


‘of the Farmer, we have received numerous let- 


ters, from all sections, speaking in the highest 
terms of its merits and usefulness. Such evi- 
dences of approbation have been truly encour- 
aging, but we have hitherto refrained from pub- 
lishing matter of this character, emanating either 
from individuals or the public press. We make 
less pretensions to perfectibility than some of 
our cotemporaries—albeit we perhaps have as 
many assurances of approval. We give the sub- 
joined communications, recently received, be- 
cause they contain some ideas worthy of thought. 
The first was not intended for publication, but 
we have no doubt our friend will pardon the lib- 
erty taken in giving it to our readers: M. 


Dear Sir :—Enclosed I send you one dollar in paymént- 
for your excellent paper, the Genesee Farmer, to the press 
ent year, and for “47also. I have been a subscriber for the 
‘‘ Farmer” for several years, and think I receive every year 
more benefit than ten times the cost of the paper. We 
have a club here, that was formed last winter, with some- 
thing over fifty names* for your paper, which J am in hopes 
of not only seeing all renewed, but additions made thereto, 
for the coming year; and, as far as my influence extends, 
shall lend it cheerfully to obtain them. We have an ex- 
cellent soil here, for wheat and clover, and as our land is in 
rather a new state in this section, (the Reservation,) shall 
look for good results for time to come. 

In haste, yours, &c, G. C. Spracve. 

Castile, Wyoming Co., N. Y., Oct., 1846. 


* We have about 70 subscribers, in all, at Castile ; anda 
large number at each of several other Post Offices in Wyo- 
ming County.---Pus. 

Mr. Eprror :--As a subscriber to your valuable paper, 
Ineed not say that from month to month I peruse its es 
with not a little interest and satisfaction. Much 1 find that 
is worth remembering, and more that is worth practising. 
I regard it as of the highest importance to the tiller of the 
ground—to him who really earns his bread by the sweat of 
the brow—to have a paper devoted exclusively to his inter- 
ests, from which he can learn the experience of others of 
the profession, or in it record his own for the benefit of oth- 
ers. It is a medium for the interchange of thought and feel- 
ing, which may not be lightly prized by any of us. And 
yet, great as are the advantages to be derived from such 
a publication, many there are among us, and some suc- 
cessful farmers, too, who go a ‘‘d set” against ‘‘ book 
farming,’ as they term scientific agriculture. This is an 
evil, however, which, like ap | others, is destined soon, I 
trust, to be among the things that were. Men cannot al- 
ways resist the truth and close their eyes against the light, 
especially if such a course be adverse to their true interests. 
Circumstances will not always allow them to plod en in the 
foot-tracks of their fathers. 

As the Medical Practitioner encounters, from year to year, 
new obstacles—new forms of disease, requiring close inves- 
tigation and different treatment—so the circumstances in 
which the farmer is placed changes from time totime. He, 


| too, has obstacles to encounter. The soil from which, for 


years, his wants have been supplied, seems to tire or grow 
slack, and refuses to yield its substance. Where once abun- 


which the fire and smoke penetrate, the aperture | dant crops repaid his toil, sterility now denies even an or- 


may be readily closed ina moment, with a com- 


position consisting of wood ashes and common | 
salt, made into a paste with a little water, plas- | 


tered over the crack. The effect is equally 
certain whether the stove be cold or hot. 





Diet Sonat. Dale pound of flour, one pound | 


of sugar, and nine eggs; finish as directed for 
sponge cake. 


| 
} 





dinary yield. From year to year he witnessess the en- 
croachments of various weeds, and with deep regret beholds 
his scanty crops cutshort by the ravages of the insect tribe. 
Such reverses usually set men to thinking and inquiring. 
They are made willing to learn. Their repugnance to ag- 
ricultural publications—to ‘‘ book farming’”—is removed, 
and henceforward they are found among the believers in 
the science, as well as the practice, of agriculture. 

I shall, at a convenient time, avail myself of the privil 
of asking some questions relative to agricultural matters, 
I trust I am, on no subject, unwilling to learn. 

Dansville, Oct. 17, 1846. ours, &c. M. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
BY P. BARRY. 











The Strawberry Question. 


Tue Horticultural publications of the day are 
besieged with drivetlers on this subject. 
dread opening one, lest three or four pages of 
twaddle about “stamens and pistils’ should stare 
us in the face. 

We think that Mr. Loneworrn himself must 
have enough of the subject by this time. The 
last number of Hovey’s Magazine contains a dis- 
cussion between Mr. Downing’s nursery fore- 
man and Mr. Hovey. ‘The former states that, in 
1845, he examined a bed of Hovey’s Seedling, 
at the Highland Nurseries, having both stamens 
and pistils fully developed, and produced one of 
the most uniform and handsome crops of fruit he 
ever saw, and that, too, at the distence of one 
hundred yards from the regular strawberry plant- 
ation or strawberry plant of any kind. To this 
Mr. Hovey replies: ‘“‘We unhesitatingly say 
that every plant, which Mr. Saul or Mr. Down- 
ing has found in their beds of Hovey’s Seedling 
with stanvens, is not the true kind.” 

This is one point, at least, explicitly stated.— 
To our mind there is no doubt but that Hovey’s 
Seedling, as Mr. Hovey says, “‘ was an imper- 
fect flowering variety, is so, and will remai: so.” 
The course, then, to be pursued in reference to 
its culture, is to plant it near others with stami- 
nate or perfect flowers. A fair crop cannot be 
obtained otherwise ; this we have been convineed 
of by experience. 





Osband’s Summer Pear. 
(‘Summer Virgalicw’ of the Rochester Gardens. ) 


In our September number we notited some 
specimens of this Pear from Mr. Zexa Burr, 
of Perinton, who, by the way, is industriously 
collecting fine varieties of fruit. We also re- 
ceived specimens at the same time from Judge 
Cuarin, of thiscity, who first brought it to Roch- 
ester some 8 or 9 years ago, from Macedon.— 
He found the fruit accidentaily in the market, 
and seeing it was the best he knew, of its sea- 
son, he procured grafts the followingspring, and 
now has one of the finest trees in the country. 
He says itis a regular and fine bearer. It 
ranks among the best August Pears im cultiva- 
tion. We are glad to find the following history 
and description of it in the Noy. number of the 
Horticulturist from the pen of Mr. W. R. Smith, 
of Macedon: 

Ospanv’s Summer |'rar, (Oshand'’s Favorite, of some.) 
—This beautiful and excellent native pear has acquired 
considerable notoriety in this vicinity, and_ is destined, 
without doubt, to take rank with the best ofits season.— 
It is in perfection previous to the Dearborn’s Seedling, and 
80 far as I can ascertain, subsequent to the Bloodgeod.— 
It is a fine grower, and bears young and well. So strongly 


does it resemble the White Doyenne in outline and flavor, 
that it has been known in Rochester for several years as 


We 


the ‘‘ Summer Virgalieu,” a name obviously improper, as 
the Doyenne d’Ete, a distinct fruit, has been for some time 
described, and extensively circulated. The description of 
the fruit under consideration so nearly corresponds with 
that of the Doyenne d’Ete, that some intelligent cultiva- 
tors are inclined to think them identical. But aside from 
the facets in the case, it may be remarked as conclusive 
against this opinion, that the Ostiand’s Favorite has a large 
open calyx, with reflexed segments, while the Doyenne 
d’Ete has ‘“ calyx small, closed.”* The former, too, ap- 
| pears to have much more of color than the latter. 





Osband's Summer Pear. 


| All doubts on this point will, I think, be removed by re- 
| ference to the following history, which I obtained from G. 
| Osband, a Methodist minister, in good standing, and every 
way worthy of confidence. Early in the settlement of this 
part of the state, a small nursery was planted by Pardon 
Durfee in the vicinity of Palmyra, Wayne Co. A_ public 
road was aimaniin laid out through the premises, and 
|} @ part of the trees in consequence removed. During this 
| labor, the father of my informant, accidentally passing, 
was accosted by the proprietor, with, ‘‘here, | will give 
you this,’ handing a pear tree about two feet in height, 
| with branches forking out near the ground. On reaching 
| home, the tree was divided through the roots, and the two 
| parts planted. Here one of them produced abundant crops 
fur many years, and finally died, probably from the ‘ blight.’ 
The other was soon removed toa farm in the north part of 
| this town, (Macedon,) and last year I gathered a few spec- 
| imens from it, the last which the same potent enemy will 
allow it to produce. The name given is at the suggestion 
of the family who brought it into notice. 
| Size, scarcely medium, about two inches long, and two 
jin diameter. Form, obovate, resembling a White Doyenne. 
| Skin, smooth, shining, clear yellow, profusely marked with 
} small green dots ; well ripened specimens have a clear red 
cheek, slightly russetted atthe crown. Stalk, an inch 
long, rather stout, a little knobbed, not deeply inserted in a 
| cavity of four unequal sides. Calyx, large, open, segments 
|reflexed. Flesh, white, a little coarse, juicy. Flavor, rich 
and sugary. with a slight musky perfume. Ripe from Sth 
to 10th of 8th mo. (August.) Wa. R. Surrn, 
Macedon, 8 mo, 1846. 





* See Downing’s ‘‘ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.» 


In consequence of the space occupied by the 
Title Page and Index to this volume, which are 
given in the present number, several interesting 
articles, intended for publication in this depart- 





ment, are necessarily deferred. mM. 
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Van Zandt’s Superb Peach. 
(Waxen Rare Ripe, of some catalogues. ) 
Tis Peach originated in tbe village of Flush- 
ing, Long Island, in the garden of Mr. Van 
ZANDT. i is one of the most beautiful peaches 
known, and of good quality. The nurserymen 
of Flushing, Mr. Prince and others, have prop- 





cultivation, have, I believe, been entirely unsuccessful.— 
The grow well for two or three years, after which 
they become cankered and mossy, and appear what I con- 
s.der them really tu be, parts of the bearing branches of old 
diseased trees.” 

The first article in the last number of the 
‘* Farmer,” touches on the same subject, but | 
would like to see it more expanded, and the doc- 
trine more fully carried out. It is to me a sub- 


agated it for a long time, and disseminated itl ect of much interest, as affording matter for 


widely ; hence we have been much surprized at 
the statement made by Mr. W. R. Prince in| 
Hovey’s Magazine for November, that ‘there 
does not, perhaps, exist, at present, a single tree 
of the true variety except in our specimen or- 
chard and nursery grounds.” He further states| 
that Mr. Downrne has described a spurious va- 
riety in his work, totally different from the gen- 
uine.” Below we subjoin the descriptions of| 


profitable reflection, as well as for practical ap- 
plication. H. 
Fairport, Nov. 11, 1846, 


Notk.—This subject has been, of late years, pretty thor- 
oughly investigated by the most distinguished Horticultural 
writers, both of Europe and America. 

The late THos. ANDREW Kwyicurt, of London, one of the 
most eminent Horticulturists of his day, was, we believe, 
the first who attempted to establish the theory that @ varie- 
ty will not exist in a healthy state longer than the parent tree 


both : | from which it was propagated. He supported his theory by 
and | Showing that certain varieties, thet had once flourished in 


‘¢ The form inclines to oval ; the flesh melting, juicy, 
of fine flavor ; but the greatest peculiarity is the color of the | 
skin, which is considerably mottled, and of a beautiful wax- | 
en appearance.” —Prince. 

‘Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish, the sature slight, but one-half the fruit larger than 
the other. Skin white, with a beautifully sprinkled red | 
cheek, on a yellowish white ground, the union of the two | 
softened by delicate dot‘ing of bright carmine red. Flesh 
whitish, but tinted with red at the stone, melting, juicy, 
sweet, and of good flavor. Stone deeply furrowed. First | 
of September. Flowers small.” —Downing. 

Mr. Prince's description is meagre, and dif-| 


fers only in one point from Downine’s, that is, | 
form. We are inclined to believe that both de- 
scribe the same Peach, after all. We would be! 
sorry to have to believe that the Flushing nur-| 
serymen have been selling a spurious article un- | 
der this name so long, with the original tree be-| 
fore their eyes. 





Duration of Varieties of Fruit. 

Mr. Evrrorn:—The following extract was ta- | 
ken from the fragment of a leaf of an old Alma- | 
nac, published as early as the year *34 or ’35.— | 
I do not know who was the author of it. The} 
Almanac was, I believe, one of the earliest, 
** Agricultural Almanacs” published in this State. 
I would consider it a great favor, if you or any| 
of your readers, or correspondents, would furnish | 
the whole article, or inform me where it can! 
be found. If not, will not some one furnish an- | 
other article on the same subject, for the * Farm-! 
er,” either in confirmation, or refutation, of the | 
doctrine therein advanced ? 


‘No kind of apple, now cultivated, appears to have ex- 
isted more than two hundred years; and this term does not 
at all exceed the duration ofa healthy tree, or ofan orchard | 
when grafted on crab-stocks, and planted in a strong tena- | 
cious soil. From the description whieh Parkinson, who | 
wrote in 1629, has given of the apples cultivated in his time, | 
it is evident that those now known by the same names are | 
different, and probably new varieties ; and though many 
of those mentioned by Evelyn, who wrote between thirty 


| 
| 


and forty years later, still remain, they appear no longer to |. 


deserve the attention of the planter. The ‘ Moll,’ and its 
successful rival, the ‘ Redstreak,’ with the ‘Musts’ and 
‘Golden Pipin,’ are in the last stage of decay, and the 
‘ Stire’ and ‘ Renehely’ are hastening rapidly after them. 

a 





‘* All efforts which have hitherto been made to propagate 
healthy trees of those varieties which have been long in 


certain localities, had become ‘‘ subject to the debilities and 
diseases of old age.” 

Mr. Ws. Kenrick, of Boston, author of the ‘‘ American 
Orchardist,”” adopted Mr. Kxigut’s views of the subject, 
and endeavored to sustain them by showing that many of 
the old fruits, such as the Doyenne (Virgalieu,) Brown 
Beurre, and other Pears, had ceased to flourish in this coun- 
try, owing to these “ debilities and diseases of old age.’’ 

In refutation of this theory it has been shown that many 
of the oldest varieties of which we have any record are, at 
this day, producing as perfect and as fine fruit, both in Eu- 
rope and on this continent, as they have ever done at any 
former period. The White Doyenne, or Virgalieu, it is well 
known, is as vigorous and as healthy, and produces as large 
crops and as fine fruit, now, in Western New York, as it 
has ever done any where, at any period within the memory 
of ‘‘the oldest inhabitant ;” and it was the most prominent 
subject cited by Mr. Kenrick to sustain his ‘‘ decay’’ theo- 

y. The ‘‘ English Golden Pippin” apple, cited by Mr. 
KytGurT, as illustrating his views, is said by English pom- 
ologists of the present day, to be as vigorous and productive, 
in many parts of England, as it ever was, 

The apparent decay of varieties, we think, has been clear- 
ly demonstrated to be owing to the peculiar circumstances 
connected with their cultivation. The healthy, productive 
character of many fruits, in the interior of our country, that 
do not succeed at all on the sea board, is an apt illustration 
of this. Careful or uncarefu! culture, too, has a great deal 
to do with the duration of varieties. But, aside from the 
facts of the case, we think that the theory of “limited du- 
ration” is quite incompatible with the principles of vegeta- 
ble reproduction. We can see no reason why a healthy 


| . 
scion, taken from an apple or a pear tree 200 yecrs old, and 


imserted on a young seedling stock, should survive on/y as 
long as its 200 year old parent. We refer our correspond- 
ent, ‘ H.,” and others who may wish to investigate this 
subject, to the elaborate and satisfactory article in the ‘‘Ap- 
pendix” to Dowings's ‘‘ Fruit and Fruit Trees.” —Ep. 





‘“ Swan’s Ornance” orn ‘Oxonpaca Seepuinc” Pear.— 
We are much obliged to E. W. Leavenworth, Esq., of 


Syrauuse, for the following itera of information respecting 


this fine Pear. It shows how little reliance should be 
placed on the reports of the multitude of seedling or new 
fruits which we hear of around the country. Mr, LEavEN- 
wort says: ‘I have traced all the ‘Onondaga Seed- 
lings’ about here to the original tree of Hexry Case, Esq., 
of Liverpool, and by a letter just received from that gentle- 
man T learn that he got his tree from a graft cut by him in 
1806, in Farmington, Ct., from a tree standing on the prem- 
ises of the late Fisuer Curtis, of this town.” 

It appears from this that the Odondaga is an old fruit, but 
it is a first rate one, and under any name worthy of exten- 
sive culturey We shall yet most likely identify it. 





THERE is nothing which gives to beauty a greater finish 
than the look of intelligence, which makes the eye appear 
as the index of the soul, 
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Outline and Deseription of two fine Autuma Apples. 


Dyer, ( Fig. 27.)—This is a native 
of Rhode Island—said to have been 
brought into notice by the Messrs. 
Dyer, Nurserymen of Cranston.— 

Size, large ; the figure given here 
is from a medium sized specimen.— 
Form, roundish or globular, some- 
times slightly ribbed. Skin, pale 
yellow, fair and smooth. Ca/yz, 
small, closed, in a shallow basin, 
generally somewhat plaited and une- 
ven. Stalk, about an inch long, pro- 
jecting beyond the surface of the 
fruit, rather slender, inserted in a 
smooth cavity. Flesh, white, crisp, 
and abounding witha sprightly, rich 
sub-acid juice. As an eating apple 
we think this scarcely surpassed by 
any other of its season. 

The tree has a fine, upright habit, 
grows vigorously, and we think, from 
what we have seen of it, is very pro- 
ductive. We have a tree in our ; 
grounds, sent us by Mr. Kenrick Dyer Appie. (Fig. 2%.) 
six years ago. It bore last season a few, and the present season a fine crop. It is noticed 
in the “Fruit and Fruit Trees of America,” page 83. Mr. Downine says that Mr. Kenrick 
has confounded this with the “Pomme Royal” of Connecticut, which is a distinct winter 
variety. Ripe September and October. 


Sr. Lawreneg, (Fig. 28.)— 
This Apple was brought to this 
county, a number of years ago, 
from Montreal; of its origin, 
or how it came there, we know 
nothing. 

In beauty of appearance, as 
well as in quality, we think it 
unsurpassed by any of its sea- 
son. It succeeds admirably in 
this section, and will, we have 
no doubt, in every part of the 
country. It begins, now, to 
be pretty widely disseminated 
in our orchards. 

Size, medjum to large.— 
Form, roundish; regular, a lit- 
tle flattened at both ends.— 
Skin, smooth, covered with 
stripes and stains of red and 
crimson. Stem, half an inch St. Lawrence Apple. (Fie. 28.) 
long or over, inserted in a deep, smooth cavity. Eye, small, closed, in a deep, smooth basin. 
The streaks of red run into the cavities of the stem and eye, like regular delicate penciling. 
Flesh, white, stained slightly with red, very tender and juicy, melting in the mouth. Flavor 
delicious; sub-acid. September to October. 














Nortuern Spy Arpie.—lIn reply to numerous inquiries as to where this apple can be procured, 
we would say that in this city they can be had of rar Warrs, Esq., who has purchased most of 
the crop of Mr. Hano, of Mendon. They have been uncommonly fine this season, and Mr. W. 
informs us he has already sold about 40 barrels, some to go to Europe, and others to various 
parts of this anor el His price is #2 50 per barrel. If any one has doubts about the surpassing 
excellence of this fruit, let them procure a few to eat during the coming winter or next spring. 
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Splendid Plants from China, 

Evrore and America are already largely in- 
debted to the ‘‘Central Flowery Land’ for ma- 
ny of the finest ornaments of their Gardens and 
Green Houses ; but we think that the greatest 
vegetable treasures and curiosities of that vast 
country have yet to be discovered. 

Mr. Forrunr, who was sent out by the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society, at the close of the 
celebrated Opium War between England and 
China, to collect new plants, has returned during 
the past summer, after a very successful mission 
of upwards of 3 years. He has publisheda nar- 
rative of his expedition in the last number ofthe 
Horticultural Society’s Journal. We have sel-| 
dom read anything more interesting—and, if| 
space permitted us, we would lay it all before | 
our readers, as we know that some, at least, | 
would peruse it with pleasure. 

Among the great number of novel and 
beautiful productions he has secured, the most 
important seems to be— 

Twelve or more new varieties of that splendid shrub, the} 
Tree Palony, of various novel colors, such as various shades 
of purple, lilac, deep red, white, &c. A magnificent 
Climbing Yellow Rose, 

Mr. F. seems to have been enraptured with this discove- 
ry, and no wonder. He says : 

‘* On entering one of the gardens ona fine morning in 
May, I was struck with a mass of yellow flowers which 
completely covered a distant part of the wall ; the color 
was not a common yellow, but had something of bul in it, 
whieh gave the flowers a ae and uncommon appear- 
ance. I immediately ran up to the place, and to my sur- 
prise and delight found that I had discovered a most beau- 
tiful new yellow climbing rose. I have no doubt, from 
what I afterwards learned, that this rose is from the more 
northern districts of the Chinese empire, and will prove 
perfectly hardy in Europe.” 

The ‘‘ Five Colored Rose” is another singular produc- 
tion ; it produdes elf colored, red or white, and striped 
blooms with both these colors, in the same plant. It be- 
longs to the class known as China or Monthly Roses, culti- 
vated in Green Houses and in the border during summer. 

The White Flowering Glycine or Wistaria.—This will be 
a valuable acquisition. He found it entwined in an arbor 
with one of the blue, with which its long racemes of pure 
white flowers contrasted well. The blue we may remark, 
is, without exception, the most beautiful flowering climbing 
plant cultivated. It has been a long time under cultiva- 
tion, but is yet still rare and scarce. 

The celebrated Shanghae Peach, a large fine variety. 

The true Mandarin Orange. 

The Weigela Rosea, ‘‘ one of the most beautiful shrubs 
of northern China, which was first met with in the garden 
of a Mandarin, near the city of Tinghae, on this island, 
(Chusan) was this spring, (1844) loaded with its noble rose 
colored flowers.” 

Axzaleas, several new, distinct and beautiful varieties.— 
Alluding to these, Mr. ¥ortune says : 

‘* Most persons have seen and admired the Azaleas which 
are yearly brought to the Chiswick fetes, and which as in- 
dividual specimens surpsss, in most instances, those which 











grow and bloom on their native hills ; but few can form 
any idea of the gorgeous and striking beauty of these 
Azalea-clad mountains, where on every side, as far as our 





vision extends, the eye rests on masses of flowers of daz- 
zling brightness and surpassing beauty.” 


Acknowledgements. 


WE are indebted to Mr. H. P. Norton, of Brockport, 
for beautiful specimens of ‘‘ Gray Doyenne and White Doy- 
enne” (Virgalieu) Pears, from the garden of Mr. H. R. Ro- 
BY, of that village. They were received in fine condition, 
and were the most perfect specimens we have seen this sea- 
son ; as Mr. Norton says ‘‘ not easily surpassed.’ The 
‘* Gray Doyenne” is comparatively little known here. We 
shall refer to it fully hereafter. 

To Mr. J. M. Wuitsty, fora specimen of a fine, rich, 
high flavored little Pear from the garden of Joun Wut- 
LiaMms, Esq., of this city. It is in eating now, Nov. 10.-- 
We do not knew its name, It seems to be a valuable vari- 
ety, well worthy of a place in a good collection. We can, 
no doubt, find out its name next season, by seeing it bear. 

To Mr. Samvuet A. Curriesecx, of Olcott, N. Y., for 
a box of very beautiful and pleasant eating apples, which 
he says originated in that neighborhood. It is about medi- 
um size, roundish. Skin, pale greenish yellow, with » 
bright scarlet on the exposed side. Flesh tender, juicy and 
pleasant. Subacid. Sept. and Oct. 

To the Suaxer Socrety or Groveranp, Liy. county, 
for a box of fruit containing several varieties of Pears ani 
Apples. We had a notice of these prepared for last month, 
but it was mislaid. The Pears were Virgalieu and Summer 
Bonchretien. The large russet apple is a spongy and poor 
sort, not worth cultivation. It is known as the ‘‘ Cheese- 
boro Russet.” The others seem to be good varieties ; we 
do not know their names. They were picked too soon to 
admit of correct judgment being passed upon them. We 


| are happy to learn that the society is embarking largely in 


the culture of the finest fruits They have fine soil, plenty 
of it, in one of the best fruit growing districts in the coun- 
try. With their good taste and abundant means and all ne- 
cessary facilities, we have reason to expect much from 
them. 

To Mr. Revsen Norton, of Bloomfield, for a basket of 
‘* Melon” Apples, a most delicious autumn and early win- 
ter fruit. They are tender and delicate as Peaches, and 
one could eat almost as many of them. 





Horticulture in Mississippi. 

M. W. Puiirs, Esq., of Edward, Miss., writes 
as follows in Hovery’s Magazine for Noy. last : 
The improvement in fruits is rapidly progressing in this 
State: quite a rage has sprung up to market fruit to New 
Orleans. One gentleman within some ten or fifteen miles 
of me has an orchard of pear trees of several hundred, and 
will, in 1847, have over one thousand trees. Another this 
fall will have some three hundred. I can point to one or- 
chard of peach trees that number over one thousand ;—to 
an apple orchard of eight hundred, that was planted this 
year within four miles of me ; my peach orchard numbers 
over one hundred trees, with over three hundred large 
enough to place in orchard, and over four hundred budded 
this spring ;—and, by the by, I can show a bud that was 
ut in about the 7th of June, that is now near three inches 

ong; it will be large enough to remove by fall. 





Yettow Newrown Pippin Appite.—A cor- 
respondent at Syracuse writes ugs— Do you 
know of any case in which the Yellow Newtown 
Pippin has done well in Western New York, 
and if you do,do you know what the treatment 
has been? My trees do miserably in a rich, 
warm loan, highly manured. They are 14 
years old, and never have produced but one or 
two good crops.” 

Will some of our friends furnish us with in- 
formation in relation to this apples. We know 
of but a few cases where it is in bearing, in this 


The most gratifying success has attended the transinis-| section ; in the most favorable of these, we be- 


sion of the plants, as it appears that out of 69 cases sent, 

only fv0 of value have been really iost to the country. As| 
many of the finest species are from the northern districts of 
China, and consequently hardy, we may hope to see them | 
introduced to the gardens of this country in a year or two. 

Their propagation will no doubt receive the utmost atten- 

tion of the most skilful English cultivators, 


lieve, it produces poorly—at least cannot be said 
to ** do well.” 


We follow the world, in approving others, bu‘ 
we go before it in approving ourselves, 
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NEW SEED and IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE SEED STORE & AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 10, Front-Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tue Susscripers respectfully announce to 
the public, that they have opened the above establishment 
for the sale of GARDEN, FIELD, and FLOWER SEEDS, 
of all sorts—Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, Ma- 
cunes, &c. &c. 

They intend to have always on hand, a complete assort- 
ment of all the articles wanted in this line by the Farmer 
and Gardener. No pains will be ened to procure articles 
of the best quality. No seeds will be offered but such as | 
are undoubtedly fresh and genuine—raised in the best es- 
tablishments of this and foreign countries. The inrplements 
will embrace all the newest and most approved kinds, from 
the best manufacturers in the country. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, §c., will be 





furnished to order from one of the best establishments in the 
country—the well known Mount Hore Nuksenries. } 

The principal conductor of this establishment has had 
many years practical experience in the business, in Roches- 
ter; and being well known to lar_e portion of the agri- 
culturalists of Western New York, the undersigned hope, | 
by devoting constant and careful attention to the manage- 
ment of their business, to merit and receive.a libera) share 
of patronage. Farmers and others interested, are requested | 


to call at the Genesge Seep Srore. 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS, | 
Rochester, Feb. 1, 1846. | 








Rochester Agricultural Warehonse. 
BY THOMAS NOTT. 


Txe Subscriber having purchased the interest of Mr. Jas. 
P. Foes, {late B. F. Smith & Co.,) in the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Impiement Busixess, takes this method of in- 
forming the Farmers of Monroe and adjoining counties, that 
they will find it to their advantage to call and examine his 
Stock of Farming Implements before purchasing elsewhere. | 

In bys assortment may be found the following articles :— | 

Bérrall’s Patent Corn Sheller, price, 310. | 
Cultivators, price from a to $3. | 
N. C. Dayton’s Gang Plow, for putting in wheat, $15. 
Hatch’s Seed and Plaster Sower, $25. 
Delano’s Diamond Plow, $7. 
Massachusetts Sward C Plow. with extra points, $7. 
- Eagle aud Eagle No. 25 (3 horse) Plow. 
e Side-hill and Subsvil Plows, $9 to $15. | 
Straw Cutters, from $5 to $15. } 
Sanford’s Straw Cutter, $15. 
A complete assortment of Plow Points. 
I. Grant’s Patent Fan Mill, price $27. 
A full assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLMENTS, | 
TIN AND WOODEN WARE, and hundreds of other | 
articles too numerous to mention. For sale cheap, by 
THOMAS NOTT, 
Front st., nearly opposite the Market. | 
Rochester, July, 1846. 





Wanted Immediately !<<A practical nurseryman, who 
understands his business thoroughly, to take the place of! 
foreman in an established nursery in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Te testimonials of honesty and efficiency will be | 
required. 

pply immediately, (if by letter, post paid,) stating sala- 
ry expected and other particulars, to P. BARRY, 

Dec. 1. 1846. Genesee Farmer Office, Rochester. 


Eliwanger & Barry’s new Descriptive Catalogue for | 
1846 & 7 is just published, and will be sent gratis to all 
post paid applications. 

Mt. Hope Garden §& Nurseries, Rochester, Oct. 1, 1846. 


Corn Shelilers «<A first rate article, price $10, for sale 
at No. 10, Front-st. RAPALJE & BRIGGS. 


Bound Volumes of the Farmer. 

A few copies of Volume V1, bound, for sale at this office. | 

Price 50 cents, Also, (after the 10th inst.) bound copies of 
Volume VII, 1846, Dec 1, 





| 








} 


1, 1846. j 


Iv order to accommodate the subscribers to the Farmer, 
from whom frequent inquiries and orders for implements 
are received, | have made arrangements to supply the fvl- 
lowing articles : 

Pitts’ Thrasher and Separator, price, $150 09 
The above, including Horse-Power, 250 00 
Pitts’ Corn and Cob Mill, 40 00 
Seymour's Sowing Machine, 45 00 
Sanford’s Straw-Cutter, 15 00 
Burrall’s Patent Corn-Sheller, 10 00 
Also, most kinds of Plows, Cultivators, &c., &c., at the 
usual prices. As my only object is the accommodation of 
subscribers to the Farmer who reside at a distance, (without 
fee or reward,) all orders should be post paid and accompa- 
nied with the cash. The implements will be carefully se- 
lected, and shipped per order. D. D. T. MOORE. 
‘armer Office, Rochester, September, 1846. 





Asricultural Almanac for 1847. 

Tax American Cuvtivaron’s ALMANAC, edited by Dr. 
Leg, just published and for sale at this office. Itis got up 
in good style—printed on new type and excellent paper, and 
illustrated with over 30 engravings. 

Tenms.—$15 per 1000 ; 500 for $8; $2 per 100—or three 
dozen for $1. All orders, (post paid.) will receive prompt 
attention. Address D. D. T. MOORE. 

Farmer Office, Rochester, Sept. 1, 1846. 





FARMERS, CURE YOUR HORSES! 
GEO. W. MERCHAN'T’S CELEBRATED 


GARGLING OIL. 


An Invaluable Remedy for Horses, Cattle and 
other domestic animals, in the cure of the following dis- 


enses: 
Fistula, Sitfast, 


Fresh Wounds, 
Galls of all kinds, Strains, Lameness, 
Sand Cracks, 


Sprams, Bruises, 
‘oundered Feet, 


Cracked Heels, 
Ringbone, Windgalls, Scratches or Grease, 
Poli Evil, Callus, 
Spavins, Sweeney, . 

Also a valuable Embrocation for diseases of the Human Flesh. 

Avoiw Deceptiox.—lIt is not generally known, that no 
means have been left unemployed by that class of persons 
who attempt to counterfeit every good medicine that has 
acquired public confidence, to mislead the public mind into 
the belief that their oil is the same as the Gargling Oil. Be 
not deceived, therefore, by such knavery; and be not satis- 
fied except you find the marks of the genuine article upon 
the bottle. 

One gentleman affirms that he cured a valuable horse of a 
Windgall which had become callous. Another says he has 
cured a fine horse of a Sweenay which nothing else would 
effect. Another has cured himself by the use of the Oil, of 
a Rheumatism, and in his family has xsed it for all complaints 
requiring an external remedy. Another who had it “on 
hand" says that he relieved himself i diately of severe 
and continued pain, resulting from the setting of a dislocated 
knee joint which every application made for twenty-four 
hours had failed to perform ; he soon obtained sleep. 

It has cured Founders, and is acommon remedy for Gal/s, 
Sprains, Bruises, Strains, Cramps, Weakness of the Joints 
and Limbs, Frozen Feet, Contraction of the Muscles, Scalds, 
&c.. anlif ail the facts were told they are so remarkable 
they would probably not be believed. 

For testimonia's, synopsis of diseases, and mode of treat- 
ment, see pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 

[> Sold at the ROCHESTER SEED STORE, and by 
Druggists and Store-keepers in the U. States and Canada. 
{> Also at the GENESEE SEED STORE, No. 10 
Front street, Rochester. 








Straw Cutters, of all the most approved kinds, used 
Western N. Y., for sale cheap, by 
RAPALJE & BRIGGS, 
No. 10, Front-st. 





Wanted.--100 bushe's Peach Stones, at the old Roch- 
ester Seed Store, nearly opposite the market. 
Oct. 1, 1846. JAMES P. FOGG, 
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MARKET INTELLIGENCE. 1847. ] VOLUME VIII. (1847. 
Rochester Produce, Market—Wholesale. GENESEE F 'ARMER, 
Wheat, ...... 99 Pork, bbl, .... 10,00 11,00 | 4 MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL: 
Corn, .--..--- 3844] Pork, ewt, --... 3,00 3,50 | Rlustrated with numerous engravings of 
Barley, -.--.. 38 Beef, ewt,-...- 2,50 3,00 ca 3s . 
a 30 ian, ... 7 ©) | Improved Implements, Farm Buildings, Domestic 
Flour, .-.-.-.... 4,25 Butter, Ib,..... 1 14 j 
Saat i. 874 _| Cheese, newib., 5 6 Animals, Fruits, &e. Xe, 
foe tes, beshel. A ad Eggs, doz, ..... ! ‘ 6 Tur Proprietor of the Farmer gratefully acknowledges 
Cl. - nr eS 4.00 5.00 Tall 2 4 Salat > 6) | 22 INCREASE of over Four THovusanb subscribers, since the 
Tinoth ngpedint ts Ma te ae atycate ; — commencement of the current volume. He considers this 
an hd erg 50 9-00 She wa Shins’ ves 38 50 the most conclusive evidence of the merit and popularity of 
Wood <i we 200 4.00 G — Hides. Ib 3 the work——and respectfully presents it to the friends of Im- 
Salt bbl ct pao Dry ae eae tet i provement for their examination and petronare. Dr. LEE, 
Meme th. {LAIR hedaman cont, & its principal Editor, is at the head of the ‘ Western N. Y. 
satis ~ oath | Agricultural School ’—and his ability, and the means at his 








TBy & command for obtaining and disseminating information rela- 
(By Pngertie eared | tive to the Science =a Practice of Agriculture, are un- 
rw York, Nov. 26.—8 P.M. | surpassed by any agricultural writer in the country.— - 
The market for Flour was not very active. Salos being | The Editor of the Horticultural Department, P. Barry 
about 6000 or 7000 bbls., including 2000 Brooklyn Mills, at | Esq., (of the ‘Mt, Hope Garden and Nurseries,’) is one of 
aw rhe quotations to-day have been $5,18 a $5,25 for | the most experienced Horticulturists in the State. 
fichigan and Genesee, and $5,31 for Genesee in Store ; | Each number of the Farmer contains Twenty-four 
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$5,374 being universally asked. ‘There is not a great deal 
arriving, but the quantity piled up on dock is large. Some 
large receivers ask $5,50. 


In Grain the movement has been small ; a parcel of 2500) 
bush. mixed wheat was sold at $1,02, and 2000 do. fair | 


$1,06. 


Corn is dull and I hear of nothing done in good parcels. | 


A lot of Southern new sold at 60 cts.; good yellow North- 
ern is worth perhaps 73 or 75 cts. 

Sales 15,000 wg Rye at 763 cts. in the slip, and 79 a 80 
cts. delivered. Oats tend upward. Canal are worth 38 a 
38}. Sales 2400 bush. Barley for export on private terms. 

Pork is $8 a $9,795. The sales both of Beef and Pork are 
very limited. A small sale Utica prime mess Beef was 
made at $15,50. 

a is in good demand, but the supply is light. Prime 
is 94 a9j. 

p Cotton is rather firmer to-day in consequence of Southern 
rosts. 

The operations in heavy produce are much hampered by 
the high freights. 








The Cash System— 1847, 

Owur subscribers are informed that we shall adhere, as 
strictly as possible, to the CASH IN ADVANCE sysTEM. All, 
therefore, who have not already paid for next year, should 
at once renew their subscriptions. After this number no 


large Octavo Pages, and is illustrated with handsome 
and appropriate engravings. It is printed on new type and 
good paper. Since its enlargement from 16 to 24 pages, (in 
January, 1846,) it is universally pronounced THE CHEAPEST 
AND BEST PAPER OF ITS SIZE AND KIND IN THE UNiON. 

Trer“s—50 cents a year, in advance; Five Copies 
ror $2; Escut ror $3; THirtTEEN For $5. Any person 
sending us 13 subscribers, (remitting $5,) will receive an 
extra copy gratis. 

Volume 8 wille nee in J y, 1847,—and all sub- 
scriptions should be sent in previous to that time, if con- 
venient, in order that the publisher may determine how 
large an edition will be necessary. ; " 

([L> Specimen numbers sent gratis to all post paid appli- 
cations. All friends of Agricultural and Horticultural Im- 
provement who receive a copy of this Prospectus, are re- 
quested to Act as Agents for the Farmer. Subscriptions 
may be sent (post paid,) at the publisher's risk. 

adress D. D. T. MOORE, 
Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 





NovemsBer, 1846, 





i> Editors will greatly oblige us by copying the above 
Prospectus ; and to those who do so, (sending us a number 
of the paper containing it,) we will send one or more copies 
of the Farmer, without an exchange. 








Contents of this Number. 


papers will be sent, except to agents, those who have paid eS Se Sa secs eeseecedoase cactsebscwcose Pt 
for 1847, and such others as we suppose wish to continue | Sheep Husbandry on the Prairies ; Useful to the La- 
’ as permanent subscribers. We trust our friends will bear| dies; Cough in Horses,.....................-.--- 73 
this in mind, and send in their orders as early as convenient. | Study of Agriculture, ..-..-.- --- inthasdin de sannasne 274-5-6 
The Farmer's Agricultural Chemistry,............+.- 277 





To Post Masters, Agents, &c. 

(> Post-Masrers and others who have generously lent 
us their aid, by obtaining and forwarding subscriptiens to 
the current volume of the Farmer, are respectfuly invited 
to continue acting as Agents. We are already greatly in- 
debted to you, gentlemen, for past favors—and a continua- 
tion of similar kindness will render us under renewed ob- 
ligations. 

Send Early.—Agents and others—(and we hope every 
subscriber will act as agent)—will please send in their or- 
ders for next volume as soon as possibly convenient. We 
wish to know, at an early day, how large an edition will 
be necessary, and thus avoid the expense of re-printing. 


Monroe County Agricultural Society, 

The Annual Meeting will be held at the Rochester Seed 
Store on the second sday of December, (the 8th inst.) 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

This Meeting will award the Premiums on Field Crops, 
&c., and choose officers for the ensuing year—1847, t 
there be a full attendance of the Members of the Society. 

JOHN H. ROBINSON, 

December, 1846. President, 








Steep for Wheat ; Minutes of Meeting of N. Y. State 
Ag. Society ; Large Calf; New Year's Cake,..... 278 
To Correspondents ; Hints to Farmers; To Preserve 
Eggs ; Remedy for Scours in Horses ; Polish Honey ; 
Water Proof Blacking ; ‘‘ Honor to whom Honor.”. 279 
Letter from 8. W.; JJ. Thomas’ Prize Essay, - -.. -- 280 
Cattle, (with three illustrations, ) .............-....-- 281 
ER TT BE: 
The Farmer, his position, duties, &c., 
To the Cultivators of the Soil in Western New York ; 
RCOUIRINAT, ono ov cance onsdbbeatennhersetenns 284 





HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Strawberry Question ; Osband’s Summer Pear,.. 235 

“- og Superb Peach ; Duration of bo aeay of a 
ruit; Swan’s Orange or Onondaga Seedli ear, 
Outline and Description of two fine Autusnn y 

Dyer and St. Lawrence ;} Northern Spy Apple,... 287 
Splendid Plants from China ; Acknow nts ; Hor- 

ticulture in Mississippi; Yellow Newtown Pippin, 288 


Removal. 
The Farmer Office has been removed to Talman Block, 
on Buffalo street, nearly opposite the entrance to Arcade 
Hall. Our new location is central, and convenient to those 








having business to transact with the establishment. 
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